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PREFACE 


No full-length account of Napoleon’s relations with 
the beautiful Polish girl, Marie Walewska, exists in 
the English language. And yet this love story 
deserves a place certainly beside that of Nelson and 
Emma Hamilton or Louis XIV and Louise de la 
Valliére. Marie Walewska was perhaps the only 
woman who ever loved Napoleon; she was, certainly, 
the only woman whom he ever trusted completely. 
Her influence extended, in consequence, from the 
man to his policy; if too little is known about her, 
enough 1s known to Justify a study of the part she 
played in events upon which hung the fate of the 
world and by which, to some extent, the world’s 
fate is still determined. 

The world to-day has its eyes fixed on Poland, 
on Prussia, on Russia and on France; so were the 
eyes of the world fixed when Napoleon, with Marie 
Walewska at his side, tried to raise up Poland as a 
bulwark of civilization against the Russian Colossus 
and as a check on the aggressive designs of Prussia. 
The world to-day, again, is facing the greatest 
financial crisis which it has ever known, and uneasy 
glances at the hoards of gold in New York and 
Paris are being cast by those who wish to restore 
the gold-standard to full operation. In 1810, 
Napoleon had his hoard of gold and England 
refused to make peace with him except on terms 
likely to dissipate that hoard. He sought peace 
with England in Poland and Russia, because loss of 
the Baltic trade must sooner or later have brought 
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English banking to ruin. MHere again Marie 
Walewska played her part in serving as ambassador 
between the Emperor of the French and the Polish 
patriots. Further, the economic system for which 
apoleon fought, has now found a new champion 
in President Roosevelt. Napoleon prophesied at 
St. Helena that America would one day take up 
his struggle against the London money market. 

I offer no apology, therefore, for telling this story 
against its real background. Unless Marie’s fervent 
patriotism is understood, nothing about her can be 
understood ; unless Napoleon’s policy in relation to 
England is understood, even his love story becomes 
incomprehensible. Jt was the English policy which 
dictated the Polish policy; the love story was con- 
ditioned and limited by them both quite as much 
as by the characters, dispositions and circumstances, 
whether of heredity or environment, of the man 
and the woman. Nor do I apolopise for placing the 
story in its human setting. Though Josephine had 
less influence on Napoleon than had Marie Walewska, 
she cannot be excluded from the chief crisis of his 
emotional life; Marie Louise, too, belongs to that 
crisis. Indeed, it is only when these three women 
are seen in their relationship to each other and to 
Napoleon, that any one of them can be understood. 
Napoleon’s letters to Josephine remain a key to his 
heart even after his heart was closed against her. 

J am aware that many of the views expressed ate 
widely different from those popularly entertained. 
The truth about Napoleon is still very imperfectly 
known because, during a century, it has been the 
object of large numbers of people to obscure that 
truth for reasons which the reader will not be slow 
to understand. J am far from supposing that, in 
these pages, complete enlightenment is offered, 
This man eludes all who study him. But at least 
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reasonable motives for actions, which hitherto have 
been ascribed to madness, are suggested. Napoleon 
tried to wed the Liberalism of the nineteenth 
century to the feudal principle of service ; he tried 
to relate the Revolution to the Throne and the 
Church, that is to say, to the foundations of 
European civilization. Opposition came from men 
and women who, at heart, resented the philosophy 
by which those attempts were inspired. Some of 
these men and women were disinterested idealists, 
others served the ends of gain; but all were 
persuaded that they combatted a tyrant. It is 
significant that that valiant Polish nation, which 
better than any other knew how to recognize tyranny 
and oppression, called Napoleon the defender of 
liberty and remained unalterably faithful to his 
cause. Marie Walewska in her love and devotion, 
represented all her people. 

have relied chiefly on the excellent researches 
of Frederic Masson, to whom every student of this 
period of history must inevitably become indebted. 
His book Napoléon et les Femmes contains by far the 
most complete record of the intimate relations of 
the lovers. Next to that work I place Vandal’s 
monumental study, Napeléon et Alexandre I, which 
affords by far the most complete account of the 
relations between the French, Polish and Russian 
Governments during the period covered by this 
work. The Peace Tactics of Napoleon, by 
H. Butterfield, is a very valuable study, even if all 
the views expressed are not accepted. 

Not less valuable are Napoleon’s letters to 
Josephine. These exist in an English translation by 
H. J. Hall. Most, though not all, of the originals 
are given by Masson: fosephine de Beaubarnais, 
Madame Bonaparte and Napoléon et sa Famiuile. 
The Mémoires of Queen Hortense (of which there is 
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an excellent English translation : Butterworth) are 
indispensable. They were written in order to white- 
wash the Beauharnais family on the one hand and 
to exalt Hortense’s sons on the other, and they 
helped, perhaps, to bring Napoleon III to the 
throne his mother so ardently desired for him, 
The study of Marie Louise demands a knowledge 
of her letters. 1 am indebted to Imbert de Saint- 
Amand for his Marte Louise and to M. E. Ravage 
for Empress Innocence. Le Rot de Rome, by Octave 
Aubry, is a most valuable work. 

References to numerous Mémotres appear in the 
Notes and Bibliography and these need not be further 
mentioned. But I wish to acknowledge indebted- 
ness to R. G. Hawtrey for his survey of the financial 
background of the Napoleonic Wars in Currency 
and Credit, and to A. E. Feavearyear ior his book 
The Pound Sterling. Nothing, let me repeat, can 
be understood about Napoleon unless and until a 
knowledge of the financial conditions obtaining 
during his reign has been acquired. Napoleon’s 
own Correspondance, his Lettres Ineditée and the 
careful discussion of his methods of administration 
given by Thiers in his Austory of the Consulate and 
Empire, have been freely drawn upon. 

I desire, in conclusion, to thank my dear wife for 
the valuable help she has piven me during the 
writing of the book. 

R. McNarr Witson. 

London, 

March 24th, 1933. 
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BOOK I 
PATRIOT 


“And fast ye for me, and neither eat nor drink 
three days, might or day; I also and my maidens 
will fast in like manner ; and so will I go in unto the 
king... and of I perish, 1 perish” 

The Book of Esther, Chapter IV, v. 16. 


CHAPTER 1 
THE HERO 


On New Year’s Day of the year 1807,* a crowd, 
composed chiefly of workmen and peasants, was 
gathered outside the post-house of the town of 
Bronie in Poland watching, open-mouthed, a team 
of big Normandy horses and their postilions that 
stood awaiting the carriage of the Emperor Napoleon. 
The men and women in the crowd displayed en- 
thusiasm as well as curiosity, for all were assured 
that it was a saviour whom they were about to 
welcome, that illustrious warrior whose legions had 
humbled already the pride of the brigands, Austria, 
Prussia and Russia, who, during thirty-five years, 
had pillaged and enslaved their country. 

While they waited a pair-horse carriage, coming 
from the direction of Warsaw, drove up to the post- 
house. The carriage bore, on its panels, the arms 
of the family of Colonna de Walewice-Walewski. 
Two women, both heavily veiled, descended from 
it, and entered the house. A few minutes later a 
detachment of the cavalry of the Imperial Guard 
appeared on the road from Pulstuck. Napoleon’s 
carriage, black, business-like, surrounded by more 
guardsmen, swung into view. It stopped. The 
people crowded round it; they knelt in the mud, 
murmuring and gesticulating. A pale face which 
all Europe had learned to recognize, appeared at the 
window of the carriage. Napoleon raised his hat. 

* Note I. 
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An officer descended from the carriage and went into 
the post-house. 

This was Duroc. As he crossed the threshold one 
of the two women who had lately arrived fiung 
back her veil and ran towards him. She curtsyed 
so low that she seemed to have fallen on her 
knees. 

** Oh, please, sir,” she cried, “ take us to him and 
allow us to speak to him for a single moment.” 

She spoke in French with a foreign accent. Her 
face was upturned and he saw that she was very 
young. She was beautiful, with golden hair and 
big blue eyes. Duroc hesitated a moment and 
then took the girl’s hand. He led her out through 
the kneeling peasants to the carriage, the door of 
which remained open. 

“ Sire,” he said to Napoleon, “ here is someone 
who has braved all dangers of crowds for your sake.” 
(Yous les dangers de la foule pour vous.) 

He moved away as he spoke. Madame Walewska 
found herself face to face suddenly with the man 
who, during years, had been her idol and her hope. 
She saw him take off his hat and bend towards 
her. He murmured his thanks. She interrupted 

im ; 

‘““Welcome, a thousand times welcome to our 
country!” she cried ‘“ Nothing can express our 
devotion to your person, or the joy with which 
we see you here in this country that we believe you 
have come to deliver.” * 

It was a pretty, passionate little speech, although 
long and careful preparation had evidently been 
expended upon it. The Emperor gazed at the 
girl. He was growing accustomed, since his entry 
into Poland, to such appeals, but Marie Walewska 
was a new experience. He picked up a bouquet 

* Note 2. 
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which had been given him at an earlier stopping 
place and handed it to her. 

‘“‘ Keep this,” he said, “‘as a token of my good- 
will. We will meet again, I hope, at Warsaw and 
then I shall ask a kiss for thanks.” 

He spoke gaily. His grey eyes admired her. 
She took the flowers and curtsyed. Duroc jumped 
into the carriage, because the fresh team was yoked. 
The carriage moved away. Napoleon waved his 
hat irom the window. 

Marie pulled down her veil and returned to the 
post-house. It was over and she felt anxious and 
distressed. She had gone to him as a woman of 
Poland; he had‘received her simply as a woman. 
The ground on which she had built her hfe was 
rocking under her feet ; for the first time she knew 
that it was not solid ground. 

Marie was the daughter of a Polish squire named 
Laczinski, who had played his part in the struggle 
of his country for independence, but had died while 
still very young, leaving a widow and six children. 
Madame Laczinska her mother possessed nothing 
but the small estate bequeathed to her by her 
husband, and had been compelled in consequence, 
to devote all her energies to its cultivation and 
development. She had sent her girls to a boarding- 
schoo], where they remained until they reached 
fifteen years of age. The teaching given at this 
school was undistinguished. Marie had learned a 
little French and German. She had been taught to 
play some musical instruments and had received 
dancing lessons. But the only substantial culture 
which she acquired was religious. The school was 
Catholic; it was National. There had been de- 
veloped in the girl’s mind piety, which found expres- 
sion in devotion to Heaven on the one hand and to 
Poland on the other, Patriotism thus acquired in 
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her mind the whole sanction of faith, while faith 
was intensified and quickened by patriotism, so that 
she beheld her life as the duty to love God and her 
fellow-countrymen. Since she possessed Itvely 
emotions she had entered easily upon the way of 
sacrifice. 

Her country had need of such daughters. Three 
times within twenty-three years the great Powers, 
Austria, Prussia and Russia, had “ fed,” in cynical 
phrase, “on the sacramental body of Poland.” 
On each succeeding occasion the edge of appetite 
had been sharper. The First Partition, mn 1772, 
left the Poles in possession of about two-thirds of 
their fatherland; after the Second Partition, in 
1793, they retained one-third; but in 1795, 
when the Third Partition took place, Poland 
as an independent nation ceased to exist. Aus- 
tria, Prussia and Russia had swallowed every 
bit. 

Marie Laczinska, in that fatal 1795, had been 
eight years of age, old enough to dwell upon the 
heroism displayed by her fellow-countrymen during 
the previous year when, under Joseph Poniatowski 
and ‘Tadeusz Kosciuszko, they had made a last 
desperate attempt to throw off the foreign yoke. 
Her young eyes had seen only heroes, her child’s 
desire had known no other thought than that of 
freedom and restoration. Poland was dead; Poland 
must be raised from the dead. he ancient king- 
dom, so rich in achievement, in heroism, in glory, 
must emerge out of the tomb into which hatred 
and greed had abominably hurled it. Boys and 
girls, no less than men and women, held this faith. 
All must gird themselves, eat the Passover, set 
their feet upon the way of duty. Let the boys 
make ready to die for Poland; let the girls learn 
how to live for her. And let them pray, night and 
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morning, to that Heaven which had forsaken them, 
for the deliverer who should accomplish their 
salvation. 

Into these prayers of Marie’s had entered, when 
she was nine, a new name, that of General Napoleon 
Bonaparte,* who was driving the armies of Austria 
out of his native Italy where, as in Poland, they had 
subdued and destroyed the patriots. This man was 
a soldier of Revolutionary France, but it was said 
that, in his heart, he was a good Catholic. Time 
had confirmed that view. Bonaparte as his power 
increased, had revealed himself not as patriot only 
but as restorer. He had given back her altars to 
France; he had recalled the exiled priests; he 
had put an end to the horrors of the reign of 
blood. 

All Poland had seen in that policy a signa from 
Heaven. The youth of Poland was vowed already 
to this soldier who had known how to humble the 
pride of Poland’s enemies. Marte had continued 
to pray for him, pleading that he might be sent to 
save her people. She had been told that deputa- 
tions of Poles had gone to Paris to honour him, The 
ferment of liberty was everywhere at work; a 
shiver had seemed to be running through the 
prostrate body of Poland. When, at fifteen, she 
had left school and returned to her mother, she had 
already been far advanced in that ecstasy of hero- 
worship which is able to lay every emotion under 
tribute. 

It is a dangerous state because judgment and the 
natural exercise of choice are abandoned. Marie 
no longer saw men and women; but only Russians, 
or Austrians, or Prussians or Poles; patriots or 
oppressors; people who honoured General Bona- 
parte, or people who did not honour him. In that 

* Note 3. 
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frame of mind she had reached the most important 
decision of her life—namely the choice of a husband. 
Her mother had received on her behalf two offers 
of marriage. Qne of these came from a young man 
of ancient family and large wealth, who was 
possessed of good looks, charming manners and a 
disposition very agreeable to women. But he was 
a Russian; the girl had decided unequivocally 
against him. The other suitor was Count Anastase 
Colonna de Walewice-Walewski, the chief noble- 
man of the district in which Madame Laczinska'’s 
estate was situated. Count Anastase was grand 
seigneur, “le seigneur”; he enjoyed power, 
influence and riches in conspicuous amount. But 
he was nearly seventy years of age, had been widowed 
twice and possessed a grandson of twenty-five. 
Even Marie’s devotion had chilled in face of this 
illustrious patriarch. She had pleaded with her 
mother to allow her to remain single. Madame 
Laczinska had answered by recalling that the family 
of Colonna de Walewice-Walewski was the most 
ancient, the most honoured, in their native land, 
that it was related to and bore the arms of the 
Roman family of Colonna, and that its head was 
accustomed to reign as sovereign in his own 
dominions. As for Count Anastase himself, he 
had held the office of Chamberlain to the last of 
the Polish kings and wore the blue riband 
of the Order of the White Eagle. Could a pat- 
riotic daughter of Poland refuse to become his 
wife 

Marie may not have been unaware that, in her 
mother’s view, the story of Cinderella was finding 
a modern instance. She herself cherished different 
thoughts. To marry Count Anastase would be to 
marry Poland and so to fulfil the purpose of her 
life. She had consented and then immediately 
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from au cagractug by J. Langhi 
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fallen ill, so that her life was despaired of during 
several months. As soon as she was enough re- 
covered to leave her bed* Count Anastase had 
married her. 

As usual the girl had seen in these events a direct 
intervention of Heaven and had entered therefore 
upon her new life mn a spirit of humble but happy 
submission. Her state of mind seems to have 
corresponded to that of a young nun, newly en- 
tered upon her vocation. She dwelt in devotion 
so that the care which she lavished on her husband 
wore sometimes the complexion of love. He was 
jealous and had hid her away in his castle without 
companions or amusements: but the zeal which 
he showed for the cause of Poland was compensation 
enough. She loved to think that he had travelled 
to Paris in his country’s cause and been presented 
there to Napoleon. Could she doubt that her 
sacrifice was enabling him to sustain more effectively 
his part among the leaders of his people? 
When a son was born to her, three years 
after her marriage, any trace of doubt which may 
have remained in her mind was finally resolved. 

That was in 1805, the first year of Napoleon’s 
reign. Europe was watching, breathlessly, the 
attempt to found a new dynasty in France which 
should be independent of those powers that had 
destroyed the throne of the Bourbons. The Poles 
had declared themselves already on Napoleon’s 
side, though secretly, in the whispered accents of 
the subdued. Whoever, among their conquerors, 
ventured to attack him could count on such 
hostility and opposition as it Jay within their power 
to exhibit. He could count on their help, seeing 
that Russians and Austrians and Prussians were 
eternally their foes. Let him come to Poland; he 

* Note 4. 
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would find a whole nation ready to serve and follow 
him, men and women subjected to slavery but 
not accustomed to it, and willing, with their 
bodies, to buy their deliverance. 

Count Anastase had followed every move of 
the new French policy with unflagging interest 
and Marie had shared his knowledge and his en- 
thusiasm. She had learned much, because her 
husband had lived his life in contact with the 
great world and knew how to take wide views. 
Under his guidance she had watched the strong 
flight of Napoleon’s eagles from the coast of the 
North Sea, where they had been gathered against 
England, to the Rhine, to the Danube, to Vienna, 
the home and citadel of this ruthless Austria, to 
the glory and splendour of the battlefield of 
Austerlitz; with glowing cheeks and quickened 
breath she had marked the flight from the field 
of Austerlitz of the Emperor Alexander of Russia 
and the Emperor Francis among the broken rabble 
of the armies with which they had been accustomed 
to scourge her Poland. Napoleon, for the third 
time, had humbled Austria in the dust and this 
time he had humbled Russia as well. That ecstasy 
had been followed, the next year, by the victory 
of the Emperor of the French over the Prussians 
at Jena. God had heard their prayers. The hero 
who should deliver them, was marching swiftly 
towards their frontiers over the bodies of all their 
enemies. News had come to Walewice that 
Napoleon meant to set up a Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw to serve as the beginning of Poland’s re- 
generation. A Provisional Government, under 
Prince Poniatowski, had been formed and the 
National flag hoisted once more. Count Anastase, 
at that announcement, had not been able to 
contain himself. He had taken a house in Warsaw 
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and gone with his wife to the capital to play his 
part in the wonderful drama. Marie had found 
herself suddenly in that social world, of the uses of 
which she was still wholly ignorant. She did not 
think that she had distinguished herself, because 
her husband had seemed to be dissatisfied with 
her and had not taken her to many of the great 
houses. But her passion to help her country had 
not been diminished on that account. If only she 
could make some personal contribution! Her 
thoughts had dwelt with the Man about whom 
everybody was talking. The picture of him which 
she had built up in her mind had sustained her 
courage. He was good, brave, unselfish, the 
defender of the weak against the strong. Could 
such a knight remain unmoved by a direct and 
simple appeal? Could he fail to be convinced by 
a patriotism as fervent as his own? While all 
about her concerned themselves with politics and 
diplomacy, she had made ready the language of 
the heart. Napoleon should learn to love Poland 
with a love as great as her own. 

In anxious days and nights she had convinced 
herself that a holy mission had been entrusted to 
her. A project, the boldness of which appealed 
to her less than its virtue, had formed m her mind. 
Why not go to him? Why not throw herself on 
her knees before him and hail him as saviour? 
Why not show him, by her actions, the hope and 
faith of Poland? Religion had come powerfully 
to the help of patriotism. It was God’s will that 
she should perform this service because the idea of 
performance had been given only to her. She had 
hidden her intention from her husband. When 
she heard that Napoleon was approaching Warsaw 
she had ordered her carriage and bidden one of 
her kinswomen accompany her to Bronte. 
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One glance of Napoleon’s grey eyes had unmasked 
the truth—namely, that it was the hero himself, 
rather than his enterprise, who had awakened her 
enthusiasm. But she put that uneasy thought 
away from her. She had already decided that she 
would take no part in the junketings prepared for 
the French Emperor. She would not be presented 
to him. She would not appear at any of the 
gatherings at which he was expected to be present. 
On the way back to Warsaw she told her com- 
panion about this resolve and extracted from her 
a promise of absolute secrecy. 

But the anxiety which had overwhelmed her at 
the post-house was not thus easily comforted. 
Because she refused to face the trath about her 
life, now that truth had been revealed, melancholy 
was added to distress. Count Anastase, to his 
discomfiture, had to go alone to the receptions and 
parties. Marie spoke no longer about the future 
of Poland. She seemed to have abandoned her 
zeal with the loss of her social appetite. But 
Napoleon’s bouquet remained, wrapped in fine 
lace, in her bedroom. | 

Napoleon, himself, meanwhile, treasured a lively 
memory of fa délicieuse inconnue, to whose 
keeping the bouquet had been confided. Like 
most men who have had their faith shattered by 
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a woman, he supposed that he had lost the capacity 
for love in any but the most frivolous meaning of 
that word. Women, he held, were concerned only 
to enjoy themselves and, since enjoyment meant 
many lovers, all were unfaithful. The night on 
which ten years before he had come galloping to 
Milan from the battleheld of Arcola, in order to 
lay the glory of victory at Josephine’s feet, had 
left scars on his memory that were still quick. 
Josephine, he had learned, was gone to Genoa 
with a heutenant named Hippolyte Charles, who 
was her lover, a lewd fellow, empty-headed, a 
buffoon, but handsome and full of flatteries. Alone 
in Milan, in the Serbollini Palace, while the bells 
rang out his triumph and the Italians under his 
window grew hoarse in their frenzy of gratitude 
and pride and worship, Napoleon had written to 
Josephine* : 


“YT am of no account. The happiness or misery of a 
man you do not love is a matter of no moment. [or my 
part to love yon only, to make you happy, to do nothing 
which might vex you—there is the aim and object of 
my life. 

“Be happy. Do not reproach yourself. Do not bother 
yourself about the feelings of a man who lives only in your 
life, and rejoices only in your joy and pleasure. I was 
wrong to demand of you a love like my love; what folly 
to suppose that lace could weigh as heayy as gold. In 
dedicating to you all my desires, all my thoughts, every 
moment of my life, 1 am merely acknowledging the powerful 
influence which your charms, your disposition and your 
whole personality have so effectively exerted over my 
unfortunate heart. I am doing wrong, since Nature has 
not given me attractions with which to captivate you. 
But I do deserve fosephine’s regard and esteem, for I love 
her frantically as none other can love her. 

“ Farewell, beloved wife ; farewell, my Josephine. May 

* Note 5. 
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Fate concentrate in my breast all griefs and troubles and 
by so doing give Josephine happy and prosperous days ! 
Who deserves happiness more? When Josephine has 
made up her mind that she can love me no more, Pll hide 
my sorrow, and content myself with the power of being 
useful to her, ' 

“T reopen my letter to give you a kiss. Ah, Josephine, 
Josephine ! ” 

It had marked the end of his dream: the be- 
ginning of a companionship with Josephine which 
would owe less and less, as the years passed, to any 
moral or spiritual quality. He had still, on that 
night in Milan, to learn that Josephine had never, 
at any time, loved any man; he had still to find 
the real excuses for her, which Jay in her upbringing 
and her first marriage,* and so to fit himself to 
enjoy the gifts she was able to bestow, a comrade- 
ship wholly untrustworthy but not wholly insincere, 
a buccaneering spirit of adventure for gam which 
always amused him, generosity of the impulsive 
kind, above al] a charm elusive and indefinable, that 
even when disillusionment was complete, exerted 
potent influence. The years had furnished under- 
standing, but they had not quenched a human 
vanity, wounded once, which did not cease to 
hanker after rehabilitation. Men do not forget 
the women who have scorned them, and discover 
usually a lively gratification in proving to these 
women that their scorn was mistaken. Since the 
Milan days, immortal victories, the Pyramids, 
Marengo, Ulm, Austerlitz, had been laid at 
Josephine’s feet, the Crown of France, the Iron 
Crown of Savoy, the sceptres of Holland and Naples, 
and the principalities of the Rhine, the overlordship 
of Europe. These were gifts she could understand, 
although the meaning of them, in terms of states- 
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manship, was hidden from her. ‘They had dazzled 
and bewildered her; they had chastised her self- 
esteem ; they had broken her powers of opposition. 
In face of this achievement, what could she say to 
a world which spoke her name only to call her 
childless ? 

But they erred who supposed that her husband 
wanted to be rid of her. He had married Josephine. 
Of that unpromising material he had made an 
Empress. It was his own work that he saw and he 
saw that it was reasonably good. Could he hope 
to remake another woman so close to his desire ? 
Josephine knew him, Josephine feared him. 
josephine believed in him. They were old friends 
and old enemies with more than ten years of 
quarrels and reconciliations behind them. Brothers- 
in~arms too, fellow-campaigners, children of the 
same Fate. Napoleon liked accustomed things, 
familiar faces. He shrank from change. 

“* Josephine,” he declared, “possessed an exact 
knowledge of all the intricacies of my character 
and with it an admirable tact.’’* 

** People do not know Napoleon,” she said. “‘ He 
is quick-tempered but kind.” 

She could play on his kindness. When his 
brothers and sisters had urged him to divorce her 
and give France an heir, she had used to wash away 
their influence with her tears.t She had used to 
suggest, too, that her childless state was his fault 
and not hers. Had she not borne Alexandre de 
Beauharnais 2 son and a daughter? It was an 
idea which haunted without convincing him. 
Napoleon had no assurance that he was capable 
of fatherhood. 

That was an assurance, as he had discovered, 
difficult to come by. For he cherished not a 

*Note 7, jf Note 8. 
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particle of faith in married women and he was 
averse from making a mistress of an unmarried 
girl. In a world almost wholly free from moral 
scruples he had preserved ideas about chastity 
derived from his mother’s training, and to which, 
in spite of temptation, he had adhered. His 
sisters, who did not share his ideas, had contrived 
(so great was their hatred of Josephine) to surround 
him with women of tarnished reputation, anxious 
to capture his interest. These plots had not often 
succeeded. The case of Eléanore la Plaigne had 
been an exception.* 

She was a young married woman whose husband 
had deserted her, La Plaigne was a rogue and 
Eléanore an object of pity. The girl had been 
to school at Madame Campan’st academy with 
Carohne Bonaparte; she had cast herself on 
Caroline’s mercy. Caroline had discovered those 
qualities of temperament, a restless, frivolous spirit, 
which experience had shown to be the most likely 
to appeal to Napoleon. Here was a girl who asked 
nothing of life but its luxuries and comforts, a girl 
hungry for amusement, careless of the means if the 
end attracted her, disillusioned, preedy, but with 
a faculty of gaiety like the gaiety of children. 
Eléanore had been bidden to Caroline’s house at 
Neuilly and presented to the Emperor, who had 
been advised in advance that she was prepared to 
offer herself as the means of proving or disproving 
his capacity for parenthood. 

It had been an arrangement at which less moral 
men might have shied, for it was essentially empirical 
and calculated. (Hortense, Josephine’s daughter, 
who got wind of it, called it, advisedly, a “ strata- 
gem”’}. Certainly he had not hidden from the 
git! or himself the fact that he was actuated by 

* Note 9 Jj Note ro. 
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political motives. He had no part in the rancours 
of his brothers and sisters against his wife. So far 
as he had been concerned, the affair with Eléanore 
was a move, an act of statesmanship, divorced 
completely from any tender feeling. 

His excuse was that he was waging a dificult and 
desperate war against Powers whose strength and 
resource threatened him unceasingly. An heir of 
his body, he believed, was necessary to the success 
of his system, but a second marriage, without the 
assurance that it was likely to be fertile, offered no 
advantage comparable to the disadvantage of a 
separation from the woman whom his people, as he 
very well knew, had taken to their hearts. Josephine 
was popular and she was French. Josephine had 
been called “Our Lady of Victory.”” While 
Eléanore was displaying her kittenish graces, he 
had calculated the odds. He had the war with 
Prussia on his hands, probably a war with Russia 
as weil, for his stubborn refusal to open France to 
the operations of the international money-lenders 
who had destroyed the Bourbons, had made him 
their arch-foe. Gold was flowing in a constant 
stream from its sources in London into the coffers 
of all his enemies.* In such circumstances, leader- 
ship could afford no miscalculation. Hefore he left 
Paris to lead his army against the Prussians, he had 
been assured that Eléanore was about to become 
a mother. Caroline had promised to keep him 
informed. He had taken Josephine with him to 
Mayence and established her there in the Teutonic 
palace. When they parted she had managed to 
convey the information that she knew all about 
Eléanore and to suggest, very tactfully, that 
Joachim Murat, Caroline’s husband, was also the 
girl’s lover.t The battle of Jena followed. 

* Note 11, + Note 12. 
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“ My dear,” he wrote to Josephine, from the battlefield 
under date 3 am. October 15, 1806, “‘ I have made excellent 
manceuvres against the Prussians. I won a great victory 
yesterday. They had 150,000 men. I have made z0,000 
prisoners and taken 100 pieces of cannon and flags. I was 
close to the King of Prussia; I nearly took him and the 
Queen prisoner. ... Farewell, dear, keep fit and love 


He informed her next day that “never was an 
army more thoroughly beaten and more entirely 
destroyed.” A week later he entered Berlin in 
triumph. From there his Decree had gone forth 
that no English goods were to be admitted to any 
port of the Continent of Europe. 

It was a measure designed to compel England 
to pay for her imports of wheat and timber with 
gold and so to take away from the City of London 
the power to nourish France’s enemies. He held 
stubbornly to the view that it was not the English 
people with whom he was at war, but an English 
government dominated by the money-lenders of 
the City of London, who demanded a trade treaty 
so that the gold hoarded in Paris might be re- 
distributed. He had refused to make a trade 
treaty ; he had refused to lower his tariff; he had 
refused to accept any loans from the City of London. 
Because of these refusals, as he believed, France 
was rich and prosperous, so rich and so prosperous 
that Finance was becoming afraid. If the French 
people continued to enjoy such benefits, would not 
the English people be tempted to ask similar benefits 
for themselves, and so to make an end of the system 
of loans and debts which was bowing them to the 
earth ?* 

The victory over the Austrians, in 1805, had 
enabled him to seize, as an indemnity, the gold in 
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Vienna, which had been Ient by London to his 
enemies; the victory over the Prussians put the 
gold in Berlin at his disposal. He had robbed usury 
of its lite-blood, and was concerned to see that the 
gold did not slip out of his hands. If London 
wanted a fight to a finish she should have it. The 
trade and industry on which she lived would be 
ruined and her financial system shattered in the 
process. 

This was the real reason for his coming to Poland. 
The weak spot in the English armour was the 
necessity which existed of importing wheat from 
the Baltic provinces.* He had realized that, if he 
could close the Baltic ports against British manu- 
factured goods, a steady drain of gold out of London 
to pay for the wheat would occur. The preat 
bankers of London who, as he believed, exerted 
so strong an influence over the English govern- 
ment, would then, in all probability, become eager 
to make peace. But he had not deceived himself. 
England would fight with her last man to keep 
the Baltic open and, since the total destruction 
of his navy at Trafalgar, he had been without the 
means of offering battle at sea. He must oppose 
the land to the sea by bending all Europe to his 
will until such time as his enemy was exhausted. 
It was a task so formidable that he could only hope 
to accomplish it if one or other of the great land 
Powers became his ally. Inevitably the idea of a 
marriage into a reigning family had occurred to 
him. 

He had given the idea careful and detached con- 
sideration. He knew that the old reigning families 
looked on him as the child of the French Revolution 
and hated him accordingly. But the defeats which 
he had inflicted on them had been so severe that 
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they were in no position to oppose his wishes. 
Besides, they hated one another, and would seize 
any opportunity offered them to score off rivals. 
Kings’ daughters, during centuries, had been 
counters in the game of international politics; the 
game had not changed. lf he made a new 
marriage and had a son, his family would be 
established. 

On the other hand a second childless union 
would give comfort to his enemies, for the family 
into which he had married would stand to gain no 
permanent advantage and the other royal families 
would congratulate themselves that, in a few years, 
he and his system would cease to trouble them. In 
such circumstances they would be encouraged to 
go on opposing him. France would be involved 
in war after war until his strength was exhausted. 
In these circumstances Josephine’s disclosure about 
Eléanore had distressed him like the loss of a 
battle. He felt angry with Josephine, whom he 
suspected of having had a hand in the defeat of his 
purpose, and heard with rising exasperation about 
the tears she was shedding at Mayence because he 
had not immediately summoned her to join him. 
His letters to her since the battle of Jena had 
expressed his feelings : 


‘* Talleyrand has just arrived,” he wrote on November 1, 
1806, “and tells me, my dear, that you spend your whole 
time weeping. What on earth do you want?” 


November 2, 1806. 
** One pleasure only is lacking to me—namely the pleasure 
of seeing you. But I hope that will not long be postponed.” 


November 16, 1806. 
“T am grieved to think that you are tired of Mayence. 
Were the journey less long you might come here for there 
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is no longer an enemy; or, if there is, he is beyond the 
Vistula—that is to say more than 300 miles away. I will 
wait to hear what you think about it.” 


November 22, 1806. 
““T am sorry to see that you are so depressed, for you 
have every cause to be cheerful. ... Be contented and 
happy in the influence you possess. In a few days I shall 
decide whether to summon yon here or send you back to 
Paris.” 


November 26, 1806. 
““T shall know in a day or two whether or not you can 
come. Meanwhile be ready.” 


November 27, 1806. 
“'To-night I shall reach Posen after which I shall send 
for you to come to Berlin so that you can reach Berlin at 
the same time as I return there.” 


December 2, 1806. 
“* All these fair Poles are Frenchwomen at heart. But 
there is only one woman for me. Do you know her?” 


December 3, 1806. 

““T have received your letter of November 26th. I 
notice two things in it: you say that I don’t read your 
letters, which is an unkind thought. And you express a 
bad opinion about me, which has upset me, even though 
you do call it a mere nightmare. You say, too, that you are 
not jealous. [ found long ago that angry persons always 
declare that they are not angry; that those who are afraid 
keep on repeating that they have no fear; you therefore 
are convicted of jealousy. I’m delighted to know it. 
But you're wrong. ... The provincial nobility gave me 
a ball yesterday. The women were fairly good-looking, 
rich, and dowdy though wearing Paris fashions.” 
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Later the same day, December 3, 1806. 

“Yours of the 27th received. I see from it that your 
little head is quite turned, Still you must calm yourself. 
I wrote to you to say that I am in Poland and that when 
we have gone into quarters you can join me, But you 
must have patience for a few days. The more power one 
possesses the less can one consult one’s own wishes. One 
is dependent on events and circumstances, You can come 
to Frankfort or Darmstadt. I hope to send for you in a 
few days—if circumstances allow. The vigour of your 
language shows me that, like other pretty women, you 
know no bounds. What you want must be done. I am 
the greatest slave. My master has no pity, for my master 
is the nature of things.” 


December Io, 1806, 

** An officer has just brought me a rug, a gift from you; 
it is somewhat short and narrow but I thank you for it 
none the less... . I shall ask you to come to me with at 
least as much pleasure as you will feel in coming.” 


December 1§, 1806. 
““T am setting out for Warsaw. I shall be back at Posen 
in a fortnight and I hope to be able to send for you then. 
If that seems a very long time to wait, I should be very 
glad if you would return to Paris where you are wanted.” 


December 20, 1806. 
“T trust that in five or six days I shall be able to send 
for you.” 


December 29, 1806. 
“I shall be in Warsaw in two days. I shall send for you 
from there.” 


Pulstuck : December 31, 1806. 
“TI have had a great laugh over your last letters. You 
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idealize the fair ones of Great Poland in a way they do not 
deserve.” 


Napoleon had received news, on that last day 
of the year 1806, that Eléanore had borne a son.* 
It was with this news fresh in his mind that he had 
come, on the first day of the year 1807, to the 
post-house of Bronie. 


Note 15. 
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Ex.éanore confessed that she found Napoleon’s 
company so insufferably tedious and unamusing, that 
on one occasion she advanced the hands of the 
clock, after he had come to see her, in order the 
sooner to be quit of him.* Her feelings were the 
same as those which Josephine had experienced 
during the Italian campaign. In many important 
respects Eléanore resembled Josephine. ad she 
behaved as Josephine had behaved ? 

Napoleon tormented himself with this question 
from the moment he heard about the birth of her 
son. He knew his brother-in-law, Joachim Murat, 
only too well to doubt for an instant that if the 
fellow had taken a fancy to Eléanore, no con- 
sideration of Caroline’s “stratagem” had been 
allowed to stand in the way. Murat was irresistible 
to women. Even Josephine, as her husband was 
aware, had been one of his conquests. 

Policy having for its object the destiny of Europe 
could not, Napoleon decided, be based on 
uncertainty. Eléanore had occupied the post 
of “reader” to his sister, she had been thrown 
constantly into Murat’s company, and she was 
empty-headed, frivolous and pleasure-loving. He 
sent instructions to Paris that her child was to be 
observed carefully, so that any resemblance to 
himself might be noted, but he dismissed the 
experiment from his mind as inconclusive. 

* Note 16, 
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The experiment, nevertheless, had awakened 
hopes which he found it very difficult to abandon. 
These hopes quickened in the lively atmosphere of 
Poland, where every woman he met fell down and 
worshipped him. His practical mind recognised 
the advantages of a country far removed from 
France and from the intrigues of Josephine. A 
Polish woman, who was made aware of the nature 
of the service required of her, might be trusted to 
play her part faithfully. The girl at the post-house 
at Bronic had seemed to be the fulfilment of these 
ideas. She was young, beautiful, reckless, ambitious 
too, probably, to make conquest of the conqueror. 
If he allowed her to succeed, her fellow-country- 
men could not fail to be flattered, and he was 
anxious to bind the Poles to him by as many ties 
as possible. But those who surrounded him were 
aware that his interest in the girl of the post-house 
was not wholly political. Several of them remarked 
that he displayed a disinclination to work that was 
very unusual with him and that he seemed 
distracted and excited. 

The Poles, meanwhile, overwhelmed him with 
their hero-worship and used every means at their 
disposal to extract from him a promise that he 
would restore their ancient kingdom in its entirety. 
It was in vain that he pointed out that, so far, the 
only part of Poland which it had Jain in his power 
to give them—namely, Prussian Poland—had been 
given, or urged that they should content them- 
selves, in the meanwhile, with their new “‘ Duchy 
of Warsaw,” as Prussian Poland had been re-named. 
Their glowing zeal demanded Austrian Poland and 
Russian Poland also, and they declared that, if 
they knew in advance that a complete restoration 
was the object of his policy, they would give him 
anything and everything which he might choose to 
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demand of them. Prince Poniatowski, the head of 
the Provisional Government of the Duchy of 
Warsaw, was the chief negotiator for his country. 
As a soldier he understood that promises could not 
be made while the Russian army remained un- 
defeated, as a statesman he realised that France was 
too far separated from Poland to make such 
guarantees as might be given really effective; but 
as a patriot he forgot both military and political 
considerations. Day after day he plied the Emperor 
of the French with arguments in favour of an 
immediate and resounding proclamation which 
should strike dismay into the hearts of all the 
enemies of the Poles. In return the Poles would 
join him in his campaign against the Russians and 
would help him to shut out English goods from 
the ports of the Baltic. 

Amid wild rejoicings and unending festivities 
these conferences proceeded, under the jealous eyes 
of Austria, Prussia and Russia.* Austria was 
nominally at peace with France, Prussia was broken, 
but both of them remained hopeful that the army 
of the Emperor Alexander of Russia would effect 
their salvation. The Coalition of England and 
Prussia and Russia, moreover, which had existed at 
the beginning of the campaign, was not yet dis- 
solved. In these circumstances, Napoleon refused 
to commit himself to Poniatowski, though he made 
it clear that the Poles had his sympathy. Poniatowski 
began to look about him for some further means of 
binding the Emperor, and urged that Polish beauty 
no less than Polish courage should be placed wholly 
at the conqueror’s disposal. But this inducement, 
to the bewilderment of an ardent and gallant 
people, tailed to exert effect. Napoleon, it appeared, 
was indifferent to women, seeing that he travelled 
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without them and displayed no wish to form 
intimacies of any sort. 

His letters to Josephine, however, told a different 
story. Josephine remained convinced that the 
experiment with Eléanore would be repeated 
without delay and felt, in consequence, that she 
must, at all costs, rejoin her husband. She had 
offered to bring her daughter Hortense with her, 
and also Hortense’s little boy who, as Napoleon’s 
brother’s son, was generally looked on as his 
heir. Napoleon had replied on December 12th, 
1806: 


“Hortense will come then with Napoleon. I am 
delighted to hear it.” 


But two days after the meeting at the post-house 
at Bronie, he wrote: 


January 3, 1807. 


“Your grief pains me. But one must bow to events. 
The distance between Mayence and Warsaw is too great ; 
you must therefore wait until circumstances allow me to 
return to Berlin. ... [ am inclined to think that you 
should go back ta Paris, where your presence is needed.” 


He was busy, meanwhile, trying to find Marie. 
It proved a much more difficult task than he had 
expected, for here was something new in his recent 
experience—namely a woman concerned to avoid 
him. He scanned the faces of all the women at 
all the parties he attended; he was certain that 
her face was not among them. Nor did the sugges- 
tion that he might be mistaken impress him in the 
least. The girl of the post-house had left a clear 
picture in his mind. He wanted her and nobody 
else. Duroc read his mind and dropped a hint to 
Poniatowski. 
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There was now witnessed a search which has no 
counterpart outside the story of Cinderella. The 
Poles, as has been said, had but one thought— 
namely, to bind Napoleon to their cause. But the 
only person who, as Duroc assured them, he was 
teally anxious to meet could not be found. Worse 
still (the authority was again Duroc), the ardour of 
the lover increased from day to day. Duroc 
furnished Poniatowski with a minute description of 
the lady which, however, left that distracted man 
completely in the dark. So far as he knew, no girl 
answering to the description given had ever been 
presented to him. It was insisted that the girl was 
of gentle birth; Poniatowski could offer no 
enlightenment. 

In this extremity a young woman named Princess 
Lubomirska, who also possessed golden hair and 
blue eyes, was thrust forward at every social gather- 
ing in the hope that Napoleon’s interest might be 
excited. The plan failed. The Emperor told 
Duroc that while Madame Lubomirska reminded 
him to some extent of the other girl, he had no 
wish to have anything to do with her. The search 
therefore continued. It became so active that, 
after much searching of heart, the kinswoman 
whom Marie had taken with her to Bronie, resolved 
upon confession. She went to Poniatowski and 
revealed the truth. 

Prince Joseph Poniatowski had the virtues and 
the faults of his race. He was big, courageous, 
handsome, a great eater, a ladies’ man, full of 
gallantries. He sent off a servant instantly to 
Madame Walewska to ask when he might present 
himself. He followed the servant and, in a tone 
which made Marie blush, gave an invitation to a 
ball. He accompanied the invitation with a laugh, 
which greatly increased her embarrassment, She 
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professed not to understand. He told her about 
the search for Cinderella. Marie, in distress, 
refused his invitation. 

Pontatowski now saw that methods of jocularity 
would achieve nothing. He changed his tune and 
uttered an eloquent plea for Poland. Napoleon, 
he urged, held the future of their country in his 
hands. Might it not be that Heaven had chosen 
her as the means of inclining the Emperor’s heart 
towards an act of liberation? It was right, 
surely, that each should make sacrifice for the 
Fatherland ! 

The girl refused to change her decision. She 
would not come to the ball. Poniatowski went 
away. An hour later, a deputation of the chief 
nobles and public officials waited upon her and 
urged, gravely, that she should reconsider her 
position. They repeated Poniatowski’s arguments. 
They added other arguments of their own. What 
happiness, they demanded, could remain to a 
woman of Poland who had refused to succour her 
country? Marie’s painful consternation did not 
hinder them from making insinuations which drove 
the blood from her cheeks. She spoke a final 
tefusal. A few minutes later her husband came 
to her. Count Anastase was angry, im any case, 
at his wife’s reluctance to take part in the social 
life of the capital. Her refusal to be presented to 
Napoleon seemed to him as sbsurd as it was 
churlish, for he remained ignorant of the adventure 
of the post-house. The Emperor’s invitation and 
the support which Poniatowski and the others had 
given to it, he argued, were tributes to himself, 
Count Anastase Colonna de Walewice-Walewski, 
and to his exalted rank. Surely a wife whose family 
was much less distinguished certainly than his 
own, ought to feel gratified at the high degree of 
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consideration which was being shown to her. The 
old man argued, pleaded, stormed and finally 
ordered. She was his wife. She should go to the 
ball whether she liked it or not. 

Marie resisted no longer. But she made one 
stipulation. The presentations to the Emperor 
Napoleon had already been made. She refused, 
absolutely, to be formally presented and so to 
become an object of special attention. 

Count Anastase had to yield on this point. He 
was very much excited. He had supposed, ap- 
parently, that a certain degree of social risk had 
attended his third marriage. The interest in his 
young wife convinced him, on the contrary, that 
his eminence was so considerable as to endow with 
importance any woman he might choose to wed. He 
planned Marie’s dress and quarrelled with her 
about its colour. He wanted a splendour in keeping 
with the splendour of his family. Marie chose 
white satin. She put a few green leaves among her 
golden curls. 

Marie’s white dress achieved all that Count 
Anastase had hoped for when he let his fancy run 
among brocades and velvets. Her entry caused a 
flutter; men, women too, murmured their ad- 
miration. Cinderella did not occasion a livelier 
interest at the Prince’s ball. She glanced 
timidly round the room. Napoleon was not 
there. 

Count Anastase presented her to some of his 
friends. She sat down between two women, trying 
to hide herself. But Poniatowski had seen her. He 
came bustling towards her and bent very low over 
her hand. Then he stood behind her chair. He 
whispered in her ear that he had been consumed 
with anxiety lest she should fail to come. He went 
on to say that he had learned her name by heart 
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and that he was determined that she should dance 
with him. 

He spoke in a way that shocked and terrified her. 
He began to repeat his hints and insinuations, 
going so far as to express a mocking pity for 
her husband, whom he called “ matheureuse 
victime.”” Marie’s cheeks flamed and paled by 
turns. 

“TIT can’t dance,” she told him, “and I don’t 
want to try.” 

** It is the Emperor’s order.” 

She glanced helplessly from face to face. Every- 
body was looking at her. Everybody seemed to 
be waiting to attract her attention. If she looked 
at a man he bowed immediately. Ali the women 
smiled upon her. She repeated her refusal to 
dance. 

Poniatowski went away to find Duroc, who was 
with his master. Officers of Napoleon’s staff came 
and asked her to dance, Louis de Périgord and 
Bertrand among the number. Suddenly the folding 
doors at the end of the ball-room were thrown 
open. Ushers entered and one of them announced : 

“The Emperor.” 

Napoleon walked briskly into the room. He 
was dressed in a faded green coat and looked shabby 
beside his staff. She saw his glance rest upon her 
for an instant and ceased to be able to breathe. 
She danced with Louis de Périgord. The French- 
men, who were less well informed about her than 
the Poles, continued to demand dances. Miracu- 
lously, as it seemed, they were spirited away. 
{Louis de Périgord, to the 6th Corps on the 
Passarge, Bertrand to the headquarters of 
Prince Jerome before Breslau.) ‘The music 
ceased. Napoleon began to walk round the 
room. 
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He was observed to be nervous and preoccupied. 
He asked each person to whom he spoke a great 
many questions and did not wait for the answers. 
One witness of the scene heard him demand of a 
very young girl how many children she had. Before 
the blushes had faded from the girl’s cheeks he was 
far away. He approached Marie. She did not 
stand up at his coming until her neighbours 
prompted her. A frown was observed on his face. 
When he came to her, she met him with downcast 
eyes. She was deadly pale. 

"White cheeks don’t go well with a white dress, 
Madame,” he exclaimed m a loud voice. He added 
in lower tones, which nevertheless were heard by 
many people: “ This isn’t the sort of welcome I 
have the right to expect after... .” 

He broke off. She did not speak. He stood for 
a moment gazing at her and then passed on. He 
left the ball-room. 

As soon as he had gone people crowded round 
Marie to gratify the curiosity which the extra- 
ordinary scene had awakened. ‘They found her 
unresponsive. She asked her husband to take her 
away. It is on record that she meant to tell her 
husband about the adventure at the post-house, 
but was prevented from doing so by his announce- 
ment that he had accepted an invitation for 
himself and her to dine with Napoleon. He asked 
her, however, what Napoleon had meant and 
showed some jealousy when she did not enlighten 
him. When she reached her bedroom, which her 
husband did not share with her, she found awaiting 
her a letter written in an almost undecipherable 
hand. It ran:" 


“T saw nobody but you; J admired nobody but you; I 
* Note 18, 
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want nobody but you. Please answer at once to calm the 
anxious ¢agerness of ” 


She was stricken with horror, both at the im- 
perious tone and the insolent assumption of the 
letter. She told her maid that there was no reply. 
Her maid took the message to Poniatowski, who 
had brought the letter in person and was waiting 
in the street. The Prince-patriot brushed the girl 
aside and ran upstairs to Marie’s bedroom. She 
heard him coming and locked her door just as he 
reached it. 

“'Fhere is no reply,” she told him through the 
door. 

Poniatowski’s temper was not good. But he 
managed to keep it for a few minutes while he 
pleaded the cause of Poland to the terrified girl, 
who feared that her husband would hear him. 
When she offered no response, the man’s temper 
gave way. He cursed her as a traitor to her country 
-—happily in subdued tones. At last he went away. 
She flung herself down. But she did not go to her 
husband. Again, as she realized, without allowing 
herself to acknowledge the fact, Napoleon had read 
her heart. He asked for nothing that did not, in 
fact, already belong tohim. She knew now why she 
had gone to Bronie and why, after the first en- 
counter at the post-house, she had not dared to 
meet him again. 

She was awakened next morning to receive a 
second note in the illegible handwriting. She 
pinned the first note to it, without opening it, and 
sent it back to the messenger. She was told that a 
large number of people had already called on her 
and were waiting in her drawing-room. Most of 
them were members of the Government, but Duroc 
was among them. She refused to enter the room 
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and shut herself up in her bedroom. A servant 
informed the visitors that Madame Walewska had 
a headache. 

Meanwhile, Count Anastase had risen and was 
surveying the scene with astonishment. He was 
told frankly that the explanation lay in the great 
admiration expressed by Napoleon for his wife. 
He declared instantly that he was not jealous, but 
proved the contrary by losing his temper and 
demanding that Marie should show herself, head- 
ache or no headache. She refused to obey. He 
went with Poniatowski and other people to her 
bedroom and broke open the door. 

Marie was lying on a sofa. Count Anastase 
ordered her to get up and show herself in her 
drawing-room. When she took no notice of him 
an old man, held in high regard among the patriots, 
told her: 

**'You ought, Madame, to yield in view of the 
great, even the overwhelming importance to the 
nation of your behaviour in this matter. We venture 
to hope, therefore, that your illness will not hinder 
you from accompanying your husband to the 
dinner (to the Emperor). Absence from that 
dinner would proclaim you, I fear, a bad citizen 
of Poland.” 

Marie resisted no longer. She yielded to her 
husband. He had already been advised by Ponia- 
towski to send her to consult with Madame de 
Vauban, his, Poniatowski’s, mistress who, having 
lived at Versailles, was an authority on the etiquette 
of French courts. This was a woman of the world, 
knowing no law but the code of manners which 
had served her for morality, without spirituality, 
even without much wit, but good-natured and 
tolerant. To have attracted the attention of 
Napoleon was, from Madame de Vauban’s point of 
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view, to have achieved dazzling, incredible success. 
Marie, she thought, and showed that she thought, 
was the luckiest woman in the world. The heavy 
eyes and tear-stained cheeks of the victim filled her 
with amazement. Was it possible that a girl of 
twenty could love a man of seventy ? The woman 
was shrewd. She realised that the handling of 
Marie was beyond her personal capacity and 
promptly handed the girl over to another girl, an 
intimate friend of her own,* who was instructed 
to harp incessantly on the political aspect of the 
case. This agent was well-chosen. She was clever, 
pretty, sympathetic, above all sincerely anxious 
that the cause of Poland should not suffer. It was 
her sincerity which won Marie’s liking; her 
sympathy held it. They became friends. Marie’s 
scruples were smoothed away like wrinkles under 
the fingers of a clever masseuse; Marie’s secret 
feelings were wedded to her zeal, so that the 
emotional strength which formally had found an 
outlet in religion and patriotism was given a new 
direction. The girl, when she went to Bronie, was 
persuaded that she was fulfilling a sacred mission ; 
a fresh persuasion—namely, that duty demanded 
that she should yield to Napoleon, was now wrought 
in her heart. If she loved Napoleon, it was Heaven 
itself which had willed that she should love him. 
This view was confirmed and strengthened by a 
letter she recetved from the members of the 
Provisional Government. It ran:t 


“ Mapame,—Great effects spring often from small causes. 
At every period of human existence women have exerted 
a decisive influence on the world’s policy—ancient history 
no less than modern assures us of this. So long as their 
feelings dominate men, you will remain, ladies, one of the 
most formidable of all powers. 

"Note 19. ff Note 20. 
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Are you a man? You ought to sacrifice your life, if 
need be, to the worthy and just cause of the Fatherland. 
Are you a woman? You cannot defend the Fatherland 
with your body; Nature forbids that. But Nature, by 
way of compensation, has given you other means of serving. 
There are sacrifices which it may be your duty to make 
and which you ought not to withhold however much the 
making of them may cost you. 

“Do you suppose that it was love which drove Esther 
to give herself to Ahasuerus? Was not the terror which he 
inspired in her, a terror which caused her almost to faint 
when he looked at her, proof that no tender feeling 
animated her heart? She gave herself for the sal- 
vation of her people; for that reason her sacrifice was 
glorious. 

“Shall we be able, for your glory and our happiness, 
to say the same of you? 

“Are you not, whether as daughter, mother or sister, 
bound up with the Polish patriots who, with ourselves, 
compose a nation whose greatness of spirit can know no 
increase except in the mere matter of the numbers of 
persons contributing to it? Remember, Madame, what 
Fenelon, a man famed alike for his ability and his holiness, 
a pious priest of God, has said : 

“* The most powerful of public men cannot achieve the 
benefits of their fellows, which their enlightenment dictates, 
unless they have the help and support of women.’ 

“Listen to that voice. Let it be joined to our voices 
in pleading for the happiness of twenty million men.” 


This eloquent appeal was reinforced by another 
of a different kind. Marie’s new companion brought 
her the letter from Napoleon which she had sent 
back unopened and begged her to read it. It ran: 


“Have I displeased you, Madame? I think that I 
possess the right to hope to the contrary, but do I deceive 
myself? Your eagerness seems to be cooling at the same 
rate a8 mine is increasing. You’re robbing me of my ease 
of mind! Qh, please give a little joy, a little happiness 
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to a poor heart longing te adore you. Is a reply so very 
dificult to send? You owe me two {replies). ” 


Napoleon knew nothing about the pressure which 
her own people were exerting on Marie. He knew 
nothing about Marie. All he knew was the incident 
at the post-house and the fact that the girl who, as 
he thought, had flung herself at his head, was the 
wife of a man of seventy. Josephine’s husband had 
drawn the only conclusion possible to Josephine’s 
husband. All women desired as many lovers as 
possible, famous and powerful lovers as well as 
lovers endowed with more human qualities; no 
young and pretty woman could conceivably have 
been faithful to a husband fifty years older than 
herself. He was Napoleon, but that fact had not 
ensured him a faithful wife. He had loved Josephine 
with all his heart, but his love had not bound her 
to him for a day. He was six years younger than 
Josephine, but she had preferred men who were 
younger than he. Was it to be believed that this 
lovely golden-headed girl of twenty was so devoted 
to her Count Anastase, old, decrepit, and obscure, 
that she had denied herself satisfaction which even 
he, her husband, could scarcely refuse ? She had 
come to Bronie; chaste wives do not steal away 
from their husbands to greet strange men in that 
fashion. Napoleon had been taught by bitter 
experience that women did not fall in love with 
him. That idea was fixed in his mind. He did 
not expect love; but he knew how great is the 
attraction exercised by power over some women’s 
minds. ‘These are the women who marry rich old 
men. ‘They are ambitious, calculating, as a rule 
unscrupulous. They belong to the highest bidder. 
Passion is replaced in their hearts by coquetry. 
He did not flatter himself that Marie loved him, 
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since women of her kind are incapable of love. But 
she coveted him. He believed that he had read 
that secret in her eyes at their first meeting. Very 
well then, since she had awakened his interest and 
since he must repeat, immediately, the experiment 
which Eléanore’s lightness had ruined, let her pay 
the price of covetousness. 
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Marie supported herself with the idea that she did 
not love Napoleon.* With that idea held firmly in 
her mind, she accompanied her husband to the 
dinner-party to which the Emperor of the French 
had bidden them. 

But when the carriage stopped and a crowd of 
men and women surrounded her and insisted on 
offering her every kind of attention, her courage 
began to ebb away. Even she could not fail to 
understand the meaning of all this flattery and con- 
sideration. Count Anastase led her tothe reception- 
room; a moment later Napoleon entered and the 
usual presentations began. When he reached her 
he displayed a charming courtesy. 

“Madame, I believe, was not very well?” 
he asked. “I hope she is completely re- 
covered.” 

The girl murmured her thanks. They went into 
the dining-room. Marie had Duroc for partner. 
Napoleon was seated directly opposite to her. He 
began immediately to discuss the history of Poland 
with the woman beside him. But his eyes remained 
fixed on Marie’s face. She observed, after a time, 
that he was exchanging signals with Duroc by means 
of small eloquent movements of his hands. 
Suddenly Duroc asked her: 
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‘“What has happened to the bouquet of flowers 
which the Emperor gave you at the post-house at 
Bronie ? ” 

She told him that she was keeping them as an 
heirloom, for her small son. 

“Do allow His Majesty to make you a gift more 
worthy of you ?’’* 

Marie blushed. Her carefully disciplined feelings 
broke from restraint. 

‘“*T want nothing but the flowers,” she exclaimed. 

** Ah, well,” Duroc declared, “we’re going to 
gather you laurels on your native soil.” 

The meal ended. Napoleon rose and the com- 
pany began to leave the dining-room. Napoleon 
came to Marie, took her hand and gazed into her 
eyes. He said in tones which suggested that he 
was speaking to himself rather than to her. 

*“No, no, with such sweet and tender eyes, 
with that look of kindness one gives oneself, 
one does not enjoy being 2 torturer. Or else one 
is the most abominable of flirts, the most cruel of 
women.” 

He walked out of the room, and the men followed 
him. Madame de Vauban carried Marie off to her 
own house where a large company was assembled. 
Once again the pleas to save Poland by yielding to 
Napoleon were repeated by men and women who 
had been instructed in the parts they were to play. 
These people treated Marie as if she was a queen ; 
they terrified her so that she could scarcely summon 
strength to answer them. Suddenly they vanished 
leaving the room empty. Duroc entered. He 
bowed very low and then sat down beside Marie on 
a sofa. He touched her hand. 

“Can you refuse him?” he asked, “whom 
nobody ever refused?”? He sighed. “Qh, his 
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glory is full of sadness. Only you can give him 
those moments of happiness which he deserves.” 

He had a letter with him. He handed it to her. 
She read: 


“There are moments when too great a height above 
one’s fellows is a heavy burden. I am experiencing such 
a moment. For how can I fulfil the needs of a heart in 
loye, I who long to throw myself at your feet, when T am 
held by the weight of considerations of policy that paralyse 
the noblest feelings? If only you would... You alone 
can remove the obstacles which circumstances have placed 
between us. My friend Duroc will show you the way. 

“Oh, come, come—all your wishes shall be gratified. 
Your native land will be dearcr to me when you have taken 
pity on my poor heart,” 


She told Duroc that she did not love Napoleon, 
repeating the assurance on which, for days, she had 
been nourishing her fainting conscience. He was 
not concerned to discuss that. Had he not seen 
Count Anastase ? He was a Frenchman, a soldier, 
a courtier, accustomed to the ways of women. 
Women, no doubt, were entitled to adjust the 
price of their favours to the urgency of the demands 
for them. The question was, would Madame 
Walewska keep an appointment with the Emperor 
in his apartments at the Grand-Palats ? 

She began to weep. She remained, a small figure 
in her white dress, sobbing beside him. 

ce Well ? a2 

She declared that she would not answer the 
letter. He demanded whether or not he might 
answer for her. When she consented he left her 
immediately. She returned home. She told her 
husband nothing. Next night in her bedroom she 
put on the cloak and veil she had worn at Bronie. 
At half-past ten there was a knock on her bedroom 
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door. Her companion entered and made a hurried 
inspection of her toilet. They went out together, 
and walked a short distance to a place where a 
cartiage was waiting. A man, wearing a long cloak 
and hat pulled down over his brow, opened the 
carriage door and lowered the steps. She entered 
the carriage. The man took his place beside her. 
It was Duroc. He did not speak to her during the 
short journey to the palace. He accompanied her 
up a staircase and openedadoor. Shesaw Napoleon 
waiting for her. 


“ While waiting for her,” says Constant,* his valet, “ the 
Emperor strode up and down and displayed as much 
emotion as impatience. Every minute he kept asking me 
what time it was. Madame V. (Waiewska) at last arrived, 
but in what a state! Pale, speechless and with her eyes 


filled with tears.’’ 


Napoleon bade her sit down. He stood gazing 
at her. ‘The truth was revealed at last and it over- 
whelmed him. The girl was in love with him. 
This was not a mistress who came to buy favours, 
but a woman driven by true feeling, whose heart 
if he chose, might belong to him. The secret which 
he supposed he had read at the post-house was a 
travesty of the truth as he now saw it. 

But his conduct shows how reluctant he was to 
trust any woman. He began to question her. 
Why had she married Count Anastase? Was it 
possible that a beautiful girl had wished to become 
the wife of that very old man? Could she say 
honestly that it was not his rank and his wealth 
which she had married ? She answered him simply. 
She had married from a sense of duty to 
Poland, and because her mother wanted her to 
marry. 

* Note 23. 
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It was the confession that he wished to hear, 
because it proved that her feelings had not been 
awakened by any lover. But was he himself only 
Poland’s deliverer in her eyes? Would she give 
herself to him as she had given herself to Count 
Anastase ? He recoiled from the idea. He did 
not make love to her. But his questions continued. 
Little by little he dragged her secret from her and 
he was not moved by her tears. Three hours 
passed, He had convinced himself that she belonged 
to him as no woman in his experience had ever 
before belonged to him. Had he convinced her? 
He had piven orders that he was not to be disturbed 
until two o’clock in the morning. When that hour 
came he bowed her out of the room. Constant 
was told to take her to her carriage. Constant 
noticed that her eyes were red and swollen and 
decided that it was unlikely that she would come 
back again. 

Duroc took Marie home. When he left her, she 
passed from tribulation to anger. So there had 
been nothing to fear after all. She had spent three 
hours with Napoleon and ke had not begun to 
make love to her. She was angry with herself for 
having misunderstood him, angry with the people 
who had frightened her, angry with her husband 
for his blind folly. But her real anger was reserved 
for Napoleon himself. He had begged her to come 
back to him and had told her that she need not 
come unless she wanted to. And she knew that 
she was going back. The shelter of martyrdom 
which she had made for her conscience was available 
nolonger. Her conscience was in arms against her. 
{t was not only that she was a married woman ; 
Napoleon was a married man whose devotion to his 
Josephine had been advertised to the whole world. 
Was she to come between them? Alone perhaps 
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among her countrymen, all of whom looked upon 
the French Emperor as a model of chastity because 
he did not travel with a bevy of mistresses, she 
rebuked his morals. It was no excuse, in her eyes, 
that he had fallen in love with her or she with him. 
How could personal feelings justify a breach of the 
moral law ? 

Napoleon’s reasoning that a marriage between 
twenty and seventy was a breach of the moral law 
of a more serious character did not stifle these 
protests of conscience. He might speak of love as 
the sanction of marriage if he chose; she had 
learned a different doctrine. Her distress, her 
shame, her self-accusation combined to fan her 
exasperation against the man who had forced upon 
her questions so difficult to answer and then refused 
to answer them for her. If only he had acted as 
she had believed he was going to act. If he had 
played the soldier, the brigand! She could have 

cen martyr then for her Fatherland and her 
people. 

Her maid came to her next morning carrying a 
letter and two parcels. The letter was addressed 
in Napoleon’s handwriting. She would not open 
them. Her companion came into the room and 
snatched up the smaller of the two parcels. She 
opened it and drew out a diamond necklace. She 
displayed the diamonds, caressing them with her 
fingers, Marie snatched them out of her hand and 
flung them violently across the room. She threw 
the other parcel after them. But when she was 
alone she read the letter. It ran: 


“ MaRiE, MY SWEET Marie,* 
“ My first waking thought is of you; my first wish 1s 
to see you again. You will come back, won’t you? You’ve 
* Note 24, 
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promised me that you will. If you don’t the eagle will 
fly to you. Shall [see you at dinner? Our friend (Duroc) 
says that I shall. Do please accept this posy. Do please 
let it serve as a2 mysterious bond, joining us in a secret 
assoclation among the crowds of people who will jostle us. 
Under the eyes of the multitude we shall hear one another. 
When I put my hand on my heart you will know that my 
heart beats for you; and you will answer my sign, will 
you not, by touching your posy? Love me, my charming 
Marie. Don’t let your hand stray from your posy. WN.” 


She went to the dinner-party. But she left the 
posy and the diamonds behind. Napoleon did not 
hide his vexation. He strode across the room to- 
wards her. Mechanically her hand rose to the 
place where she would have worn his flowers. She 
saw a faint smile appear on his gloomy face. Then 
his face Ht up. He put his hand on his heart. 
Again she had Duroc for partner. He reproached 
her for not wearing the posy and she told him that 
it was the gift of the jewels which had upset her. 
She refused to visit the palace that night or the next 
or the next. No pressure was exerted to make her 
change her mind. 

Gradually her anger faded away. She began to 
approve what he had done. She began to under- 
stand that it was love that he offered. And she 
Joved him. The truth about her feelings, her 
enthusiasms, her way of hfe grew clear; she saw 
her marriage as he saw it; she shrank from the 
thought of her marriage as, a few days before, she 
had shrunk from the idea of doing violence to it. 
Count Anastase had bought her with false coin. 
There was the real immorality. She announced 
that she would go again to the Emperor. 

She found him gloomy and abstracted. 

* So you’ve come at last,” he exclaimed. “ I had 
made up my mind that I would never see you again.” 
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He took her hat and cloak and offered her a 
chair. He stood in front of her, with his hands 
clasped behind his back. 

“Why did you come to the post-house at 
Bronic ? ’ he demanded inexorably. 

She did not answer. He answered for her and 
found her ready to acquiesce in his opinions. He 
declared that he loved her and that he would compel 
her to love him by the sheer force of his love. His 
southern bleod boiled up in such a display of 
passionate adoration as robbed her of all her powers 
of resistance. He plucked his watch from his 
pocket and hurled it on the floor. He unbuckled 
his sword and flung it violently down on a table. 
The girl stood gazing at him, trembling, helpless, 
in an ecstasy of fear and wonder. Not before had 
she been wooed. Not before had any man spoken 
to her heart, overborne her feelings, crushed 
her opposition. She was his. Blindly she went to 
him.* 


al Note 25. 
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Maze told her husband the truth. He could not 
bear it, and left her immediately. But his sisters, 
Princess Jablonowska and Countess Birginska, came 
to her help.* The view that Poland had found her 
Queen Esther was everywhere accepted. Marie was 
the nation’s heroine. 

She hid herself as much as possible from the public 
gaze, But night after night she went to the palace. 
Napoleon very soon broke a rule of his lifet by 
discussing politics with her. He explained to her 
that the fate of Poland depended necessarily on his 
power to maintain himself against the financial 
system of the City of London by which all his 
enemies had been, and were being, nourished. 
Success depended on closing the Baltic, and later 
the Mediterranean, against English goods. It 
depended therefore on some kind of arrangement 
with Russia, seeing that England possessed the whole 
command of the sea. Marie was made to under- 
stand that the only way in which her hopes for her 
country could be realized was a way that might 
perhaps, at the beginning, seem like a betrayal of 
her country. For an arrangement with Russia 
precluded, in all probability, the immediate restora- 
tion of the ancient kingdom of Poland. He asked 
her to take him on trust. She was ready to trust 
him. 

* Note 26. Tt Note 27. 
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“ All my thoughts, all my inspirations spring from, and 
are centred in him; he is my one joy, my future, my hfe!” 


she told Constant.* 


She had a ring made, round which a lock of her 
hair was twisted. Inside of the ring was the 
Inscription : 

**When you have ceased to love me, forget not 
that I love you still.”’t 

But she realized, none the less, that if Napoleon 
came to an arrangement with Russia her own 
position in Poland would be changed. Would they 
call her heroine then? Her association with the 
Emperor had taught her how narrow was the out- 
look of the patriots in Warsaw and how impossible 
it was that their aims could be realized immediately. 
It had tanght her further that Poland was not, as 
she had supposed, a wholly united nation. The 
Poland that Napoleon had in mind was a new 
creation, a kingdom without a history, which it 
would be necessary to build up slowly from the 
foundations, so that it might offer an effective 
resistance to the elements by which the old Poland 
had been disrupted and destroyed.J He imagined 
a monarchy, hereditary like his own, and like his 
own based on the grace of God and on the loyalty 
of patriots. Such a monarchy would be ina position 
to compel the nobles to render service and to 
prevent them from carrying on those feuds with 
one another which, in the beginning, had sapped 
the strength of the country. He told Marie 
frankly that he found her fellow-countrymen eager, 
passionate and zealous, but not firm enough of 

urpose. They seemed to expect him to give them 
iberty ; whereas liberty must be won and could 
be won only by fighting for it. 


* Note 28. ft Note 29. f Note 30. 
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Marie was uninstructed, but she possessed a 
native shrewdness which enabled her not only to 
follow his reasoning, but also to help him with 
information about Poland.* He learned very soon 
to rely on her judgment of men and women. He 
spent More and more time with her and grew fonder 
of her trom day to day. His letters to Josephine 
revealed a change of attitude which, in spite of his 
efforts to avoid disclosing it, that quick-witted 
woman immediately perceived. ‘Thus: 


January 7, 1807. 

“fT am pained by all you tell me; but as the weather 
is cold and the roads very bad and very unsafe I cannot 
consent to expose you to the fatigues and dangers (insepar- 
able from a journey to Poland). Go back to the Tuileries. 
Receive and lead the life you are accustomed to lead when 
Fam there. That is my wish. . . . Believe that it costs 
me more than it costs you to put off for some weeks the 
pleasure of seeing you.” 


Warsaw, January 8, 1807. 

“My dear... 1 have begged you to go back to Parts. 
The season is too inclement, the roads are too unsafe and 
detestable, the distances far toa great to permit that | 
should allow you to come here, where my affairs detain me. 
It would take you at least a month to come. You would 
arrive ll; by that time it might be necessary to start back 
again. It would therefore be folly.” 


January 16, 1807. 

“ My dear, I have received your letter of January 5th. 
All that you tell me of your unhappiness pains me. Why 
these tears, these complaints? Have you lost all your 
courage? J shail see you soon. Never doubt my feelings ; 
and if you wish to endear yourself more to me, show 
character and strength of mind. I am humiliated to think 
that my wife can feel any doubt about my destiny. 

* Note 31. 
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** Farewell, dear. I love you and I long to see you and 
wish to learn that you are contented and happy.” 


January 18, 1807. 
“Tm afraid you are terribly upset at our separation 
and about your going back to Paris. . . . You must really 
show more courage. I hear that you are always weeping. 
Fie, how unbecoming it is! Your letter of January 7 
makes me unhappy. Be worthy of me. Show more 
character. Let the Parisians see you as they expect to see 
you; above all be contented. I am very well, I am very 
fond of you; but if you keep on crying the whole time I 
shall think you wanting in courage and character. J do 

not love cowards. An Empress ought to show courage.” 


January 39, 1807. 
fam in despair at the tone of your letters and at what 
{ hear. I forbid you to weep, to be petulant, to worry. 
I want you to be cheerful, lovable and happy.” 


January 23, 1807. 

Go back to Paris. Be cheerful there. Be contented. 
I have laughed at what you say about having married a 
husband in order to be beside him. J thought, in my 
ignorance, that the wife was made for the husband, the 
husband for his country, his family and glory. Pardon 
me my ignorance. We are always learning from our fair 
ladies. 

“Farewell, my dear. Think how much it costs me 
not to send for you. Bay to yourself: ‘It is proof how 
precious I am to him!’” 


Napoleon was much kinder to Josephine than 
Josephine had been to him in similar circumstances, 
but the earthquake which had shaken his faith in 
women during the campaign in Italy, and again 
during his absence in Egypt, had not ceased to 
rumble. Moreover, he was acquiring a new standard 
of comparison. All the women he had known, 
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with the single exception of his mother, played a 
game of love-making according to well-understood 
rules. None of them in their hearts really blamed 
Josephine, who had done only what they were 
doing. But almost every word which Marie spoke 
was a condemnation of Josephine, although the girl 
uttered no criticism. hen a man meets love, and 
not till then, he is able to measure the worthlessness 
of the substitutes for it. Marie was the woman of 
his dreams given to him after all his dreams had been 
shattered. Her selfless love, while rt filled him with 
astonishment, awoke also bitter memories, which 
overflowed into his letters to Josephine, for whom, 
nevertheless, he retained his feelings of friendship. 


“Your letter,” he wrote to Josephine, “has given me 
pain. It is too sad. ‘That is the fault of not being a little 
more devout. You teli me that your glory consists in 
your happiness. That is selfish. You should say my 
glory consists in the happiness of others. It is not witely ; 
you should say my glory consists in the happiness of my 
husband, It is not motherly; you should say, my glory 
consists in the happiness of my children!” 


Josephine possessed her own sources of informa- 
tion, which were both reliable and active. She 
knew that “the Polish charmer,” as her daughter 
Hortense called Marie,* was a new experience in 
her husband’s life. Ji Madame Walewska bore 
Napoleon a child, her own position would be much 
less secure and the chance that Hortense’s son 
might succeed his uncle would be a poor one. It 
was for these reasons that Josephine wept. She 
had never loved Napoleon, but she loved the 
position (“ma position *}¢ he had given her with 
its opportunities for indulging her tastes for puilan- 
thropy, for millinery, for jewellery and for flattery. 

* Note 32, Tt Note 33. 
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Napoleon, meanwhile, had failed to come to any 
altangement with the young Emperor Alexander 
of Russia, by which the Baltic ports should be 
closed against the merchandise of England. In 
these circumstances, since, as he said, “‘ without 
Russia the Continental system is an absurdity ” 
there was no choice but to continue the campaign. 
He received information that the Russian army was 
advancing against him and quitted Warsaw hurriedly 
for the front, leaving Marie in the care of her sisters- 
in-law. She was still the heroine of her people, for 
it was supposed that Napoleon would quickly 
defeat and destroy the Russian army as he had 
defeated and destroyed the army of Prussia. He 
would return then, no doubt, to give Poland the 
liberty for which she craved. 

Marie’s position was that of a bride whose bride- 
groom has been snatched away from her in the first 
ecstasy of her love. She was alone, for Count 
Anastase had his son with him at Walewice, where 
he had retired. All her anxieties, all her hopes 
were set on the army moving out of its winter 
quarters to do battle with the immemorial foe of 
Poland and on the army’s leader, the new knight- 
errant, her friend and her lover. 

The event falsified expectation, The French 
and Russian armies met at the village of Eylau and 
fought there a stubborn and bloody but inconclusive 
battle. Because the Russian army retreated from 
the battlefield Napoleon claimed the victory, but 
exactly the same claim was made by Alexander. 
Compared with the sweeping glory of Austerlitz or 
jena this was a poor performance. Napoleon, the 
world saw, was not invincible. 

Nobody was better aware of the danger inherent 
in this idea than Napoleon himself. He had taken 
the heart out of his enemies by convincing them 
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that all their gold could not buy armies capable for 
a day of threatening his security. They knew now 
tothe contrary. His advance across Russian Poland 
was held up. The Russian Emperor had not fallen 
into his clutches and the Russian ports, when the 
spring thaw began, would not be shut against 
English goods. It would be possible, therefore, for 
his enemies in London to go on making and spending 
the golden bullets. His letters to Josephine assumed 
a more business-like tone, for he was concerned that 
she should, by her behaviour in Paris, counteract 
the bad impression created by the news of the 
battle of Eylau. He wrote from the field of battle 
on February 11th, 1807, at 3 a.m. in the morning: 


“You must have been very anxious. I have beaten the 
enemy in a memorable fight but it has cost me many brave 
lives. Don’t worry, please. All this will soon be over 
and the happiness of seeing you will soon make me forget 
my fatigues.” 


February 14, 1807. 
Tm still at Eyiau. ... You're sure to be worried 
and that idea troubles me. But calm yourself, my dear, 
and be cheerful.” 


He remained on the battlefield until all the 
wounded had been collected and cared for. Then 
he moved his army back into winter quarters. He 
had failed to end the campaign at a single stroke, 
but he did not despair of ending it later when the 
weather improved. To retire now would be to 
admit the hopeless defeat of his Continental system. 
It would be to leave the Baltic to the English and 
so to leave the English free to pour their goods into 
Russia in exchange for her wheat and her timber. 

He prepared, therefore, to keep his great army 
in full fighting strength at a distance of more than 
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one thousand miles from its base. It was a task, 
the formidable character of which can scarcely be 
exaggerated,* for the snows had made many of the 
roads impassable and the supplies of food and 
clothing were far from abundant. How was he 
to protect that long, long line of communications 
through hostile Prussia and Germany ? How was 
he to secure that the people of Paris would remain 
quiet when their sovereign was so far away? He 
was already master of the greater part of Europe, 
from the Adriatic to the North Sea. Could he 
fee] any assurance that the millions over whom he 
ruled would remain at peace? Every day, as he 
knew, his enemies in London were working to induce 
Austria to send an army through Bohemia and cut 
his communications on the Saxon plain.t How 
could he meet that deadly threat ? He held his 
courage high. To the question what was to protect 
his dine of communications he replied proudly 
“My name.” 

It was not an idle boast. If the battle of Eylau 
had shown that he was less than invincible, it had 
not diminished the fear of him which was implanted 
in every enemy heart. Who but he would have 
dared to risk a winter spent on the Polish plain ? 
Who but he could have hoped to maintain in that 
icy desert the discipline of an army of Frenchmen, 
longing to be off home again ? 

This man was greatest in defeat and difficulty 
because defeat and difficulty could not rob him of 
his courage or of his faith in his mission. “I 
believe,” he had told his brother Joseph,] “ that 
I am a man sent to change the face of the world.” 
It was this belief which bound him and his army to 
the Polish snows at a time when almost every 
Frenchman wondered why his triumph over the 
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Prussians had not contented him and when French- 
men, who were in the pay of the financiers—and 
notably Talleyrand*—declared of him that a vault- 
ing ambition was driving him mad. ‘‘ What does 
he want with Poland ? ” Talleyrand, who was with 
him, asked. ‘“‘ Or Russia ? Is France not enough ?” 
This was the cue for all his enemies. They under- 
stood very well the object and the necessity of the 
Polish campaign. ‘They were concerned to turn 
that campaign, which made France uneasy, to full 
account while as yet the Master was far away and 
while the shadow of Eylan lay upon his glory. 

He made his headquarters in the Castle of 
Finckensteint and immediately sent Duroc to 
Warsaw to brmg Marie to him. When she came 
he began to lead with her a domestic life such as 
he had not before at any time experienced. And 
little by little the disinterested and selfless love 
which this girl gave him broke down his distrust of 
women, and established im its place a feeling of 
dependence that was also a feeling of confidence. 
Josephine’s infidelity had wrung from him the 
declaration: ‘‘1’m not interested m women, nor 
in gambling—in none of these things. I am wholly 
a political being.” But, in Marie, Woman had 
entered into the political being by right of woman- 
hood. ‘ Her soul was as beautiful as her face,” he 
exclaimed later.[ The lonely warrior, engrossed 
in forging his weapons against the world-system that 
he had challenged, and who had become, in the 
process, something more and something less than 
human, was drawn back into the kindly stream of 
humanity. Marie’s love, in these earliest days of 
its unfolding, helped him to preserve a just relation- 
ship in his mind between the means he was using 
and the object he had in view. He was soldier, 
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diplomatist, statesman, king; but he was man also 
—man dedicated to the service of his fellows. She 
represented that service. She was Poland divided 
and devoured by foreign enemies. She was France, 
torn in pieces, once by the factions and their 
financial backers. She was England even, the 
jocund England which Money had marked down as 
its special prey. But more than that, she was 
humanity itself, the slave-market where usury finds 
its victims. The English children, lashed with 
“ stout leather thongs ”* in the new factories where 
Money was gaining its thirty, forty, fifty per cent., 
spoke to him with her voice; the French children, 
massacred by the Revolutionary factions, spoke also. 
In Marie’s presence his glory shone with a purer 
light as the excellent means of release ; the march 
of his Grand Army assumed the nature of a crusade. 

He had need of that spiritual help. When a 
man’s faith in women is dead, his faith in God 
stands dangerously exposed to the blasts of cynicism 
and contempt. It stands exposed, too, to the 
temptations of power and pride and self-sufficiency. 
It becomes degraded often to confidence in a lucky 
star or in a cleverness able to outwit opposition. 
The affair with Eléanore had revealed the deeps to 
which Napoleon’s “ political bemg” was capable 
of dragging him down. Marie’s love litted him up 
against and sent him back, knight-like, to his 
vigil. 

“During all this time,” says Constant,t “she never 
ceased to show affection of the deepest, most disinterested 
kind for the Emperor. He, for his part, seemed thoroughly 
to appreciate the lovable qualities of this angelic woman 
whose sweet, unselfish nature I can never forget. They 
always took their meals together, I being their sole attendant, 
so that I could enjoy listening to their conversation ; the 
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FEmperor’s being always affectionate and amiable, while 
hers was full of tenderness, melancholy and passion, When 
His Majesty was absent Madame V. (W.) spent ail her 
time in reading or in looking out of the window at the 
parades and reviews which he often held in person. Her 
life, like her person was always calm and uniform. It was 
her disposition which charmed the Emperor and made him 
ever more fond of her.” 


The parades and reviews were his means of 
supporting the discipline of his army. Meanwhile 
the discipline of his capita] caused him a great deal 
of anxiety. Paris, in his absence, was filling up 
with his enemies. Madame de Staél, the banker 
Necker’s daughter, who had been forbidden to 
approach the French capital, had entered it and 
been in communication there with Metternich,* 
the Austrian Ambassador, who, again, was a close 
friend of Josephine. Fouché, too, his Minister of 
Police, whose fortune had come to him out of the 
hands of the financiers,} was in touch with Madame 
de Staél and had certainly helped her to return to 
Paris. What were they plotting? IZfthe Austrians 
attacked his lines of communications he would be 
compelled to fall back, abandon Poland, leave the 
Baltic ports to the English and see his plan for 
robbing his enemies of their gold wither to nothing. 
His spies assured him that Josephine was going 
about with foreigners and behaving as she might 
properly have behaved had she been the wite of a 
private individual. He wrote to her: 


March 17, 1807. 
“Tt is not necessary for you to go to the small theatres 
and into a private box; it ill befits your rank; you should 
go only to the four great theatres and always into the 
Royal box. Live as you would do if I were in Paris.” 


*Note 42. tT Note 43. 
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The sharpness of this reprimand was increased 
to the highest possible degree by the fact that it 
was wiitten in the cold language he would have 
employed to a stranger. The “tn” which he had 
always used in addressing his wife was replaced by 
“vous.” The letter for that reason stands alone 
among the whole correspondence between 
Napoleon and Josephine. [f his next letter was 
less severe it was not less peremptory in its tone: 


March 25, 1807. 

“Ti you really wish to please me you must live exactly 
as you live when I am in Paris. ‘Vhen you were not in the 
habit of visiting the second-rate theatres or other places. 
You ought always to go into the Royal box. As for your 
home life, hold receptions there and have your fixed circle 
of friends; that, my dear, is the only way to deserve my 
approbation. ‘Greatness has its inconveniences ; an Empress 
cannot go where a private individual may.” 


Once again, as he realized, Josephine was adding 
to his difficulties. He had made himself Emperor 
because he had seen that, as consul, he was a dictator, 
whose rule was based on the Army ; had the Bourbon 
plinces not been receiving pensions from the 
English Government he would certainly have 
favoured a restoration. 

He had realized that power cannot be derived 
exclusively from the people, seeing that there is no 
people but only contending parties of which the 
one with the most money usually wins. He was 
convinced that the idea of a popular sovereignty 
led inevitably to the banker’s door. And so, with 
superhuman skill, he had built up a new monarchy 
by the grace of God and, since men will not believe 
in God’s grace while they disbelieve in God Himself, 
had restored to France her altars and her clergy 
and, at his coronation, had received consecration at 
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the hands of the Pope. He had accomplished all 
this in the teeth of the financiers and their corps 
of liberal thinkers and writers, Madame de Staél, 
Benjamin Constant and the others, and had found 
strength enough, in addition, to seat fosephine on 
the throne beside him against the wishes of every 
member of his own family. That was a noble 
revenge for Josephine’s continual infidelities; he 
supposed that the woman would serve faithfully 
thereafter, the purpose and the system to which 
she owed her position. The discovery that, even 
in the political sphere, it was impossible to trust 
her was bitter. Nor, with Marie at his side, was 
he disposed to pay much attention to the hysterical 
outburst which his reproof evoked. Josephine had 
betrayed her husband with impunity, but let her 
beware of betraying France. He answered her: 


March 27, 1807. 
“Your letter pains me. There is no question of your 
dying. You are in good health and you can have no just 
ground for grief.” 


He wrote very little to her after that until 
May roth, 1807, when one of her letters seems to 
have touched his heart and made him sorry for her: 


““T have just recetved your letter. I don’t understand 
what you tell me about ladies who are in communication 
with me. I love only my little Josephine, sweet, pouting 
and capricious, who can quarrel with grace, a3 she does 
everything else, for she is always lovable except when she ts 
jealous; then she becomes a regular little devil. But let 
us come back to these ladies. If I had leisure for any 
among them J assure you that I should like them to be 
pretty rosebuds. Are those of whom you speak of this 
kind 7” 
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That was the jam to cover the dose. Suddenly 
and in a fashion to show her that his compliments 
were not to be taken too literally he rounded on her: 


“TI wish you to have only those persons to dinner who 
have dined with me; that your list for your assemblies 
shal! include only these same names; that you never receive 
at Malmaison as your intimates, ambassadors (i.e. Metter- 
nich) and foreigners. If you should do the contrary you 
would merit my displeasure. Finally don’t let yourself 
be taken in too completely by people whom I do not know 
and who would not come to the house if I was there.” 


Even more stern was his attitude towards Madame 
de Staél, whose witty tongue was in constant use 
to heap ridicule on the “ Princes and Princesses of 
Ajaccio.” Madame de Staél understood perfectly 
her enemy’s weakness. She knew that it was 
necessary only to set France Janghing at the new 
dynasty to imperil it. “ Napoleon by the grace of 
God ” was the object of her attention wherever 
she went. She invented stories about him and 
jokes and sneers, and these became the small 
currency of Europe. Worse still, she pleaded against 
him the humanitarianism which had been the 
philosophy of the French Revolution and which 
derived from Rousseau.* Madame de Staél, as the 
daughter of the most famous banker of his day, 
was the champion of right against duty, of what she 
called poiitical liberty against discipline and order, 
of a vague system of ethics against Christianity, of 
internationalism against nationalism. Everything 
she said, everything she wrote, constituted a threat 
to the Napoleonic system. 


“He fears me,” she wrote on one occasion.t “* There's 
my delight, my pride: and there is my terror.” 
* Note 44. tT Note 45. 
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Napoleon was determined that so formidable an 
enemy should not establish herself in his capital in 
his absence. He wrote therefore to Fouché: * 


* Don’t let that vixen Madame de Staél come near Faris. 
I know that she’s not far away.” 


March, 1807. 
“Please obey my orders and see to it that Madame de 
Staél does not approach nearer than 120 miles from Paris. 
That wicked mtriguer had better take care.” 


April, 1807, 
“This woman is a carrion crow. She scents disaster (to 
my arms) and 1s getting ready to profit by it by means of 
intrigues and follies. Send her back to her lake. Have 
not the Genevese done us harm enough ? ” 


April, 1807. 

“Among the thousand and one things relating to 
Madame de Staél which have come into my hands, you 
will see from the enclosed letter how good a Frenchwoman 
she is. . . . My decision is that she is never to leave Geneva. 
. « » One day she runs after lords and ladies, the next she’s 
the wildest of democrats. It makes me furious to see all 
the different forms she takes. She’s a whore and an ugly 
one at that. I won’t trouble you with the plans her absurd 
coterie has made in case, by a Incky chance, I get killed; 
a Minister of Police ought to know them all. All I hear of 
this contemptible woman makes it obvious that I must 
leave her in her Coppet (her house near Geneva), among 
her Genevese and her Necker relations.” 


April 20, 1807. 
“Every day I obtain fresh proofs of the exceeding 
badness of this woman who is not only the enemy of the 
Government but also of France—that France from which 
she cannot keep away.” 


* Note 46. 
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May 7, 1807. 
“IT see from your (Police) bulletin that Madame de Staél 
left Paris for Geneva on the z1st (April). I’m very much 
annoyed that you should be so ill-informed. Madame 
de Staél was in Paris on the 24th, 25th, 26th and 27th and 
is probably still there. She’s been dining out a great deal 
with hterary people.” 


This was the truth, for Fouché had not supposed 
that the eagle hovering on the Polish plain was 
possessed of such long sight. Madame de 5Staél 
was ordered out of Paris. Prince Metternich found 
himself deprived suddenly both of her society and 
of the society of Josephine. He left for Vienna* 
to report to the Austrian Government upon the 
state of affairs in the French capital, and to urge 
that the moment had not arrived when it would 
be advisable to challenge Napoleon’s power by 
attacking his lines of communication. 
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SPRING was in the air; the time was near when 
the issue with Russia could be brought to a decision. 
Napoleon exerted himself to explain his policy fully 
to the woman whose love had become so great a 
blessing to him. 

He urged her to believe that he would, if he 
possibly could, fulfil the promises about Poland 
which he had made to her. But she must be 
patient. 


“Policy,” he declared, “is a cord that snaps* if you 
strain it too much. Your statesmen are moulded by 
patience. In any case how many statesmen have you! 
Poland is rich in zealous patriots. She possesses sturdy 
amms—I’m sure of that. Your young soldiers exhale 
honour and courage from every pore of their bodies. But 
that isn’t enough. You must be united.” 


Evening after evening he repeated this warning 
which, indeed, was a summary of his philosophy of 
government. 

“You know that I love your nation,” he told 
her. “ My plans and my political opinions both 
demand the complete restoration (of Poland). I 
want to support the efforts of your people and to 
wphold their rights. I°ll do all J can for you short 
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of neglecting my duty or sacrificing the interests of 
France, but don’t forget how great the distance is 
(which separates France from Poland). What I 
establish to-day may be pulled down to-morrow 
(when Tam gone). My first duty is to France; I 
can’t spill French blood in a cause foreign to French 
interests; J can’t arm my people to rush to your 
help every time you get into trouble.” 

One evening Marie came to dinner in a black 
frock. He chided her.* 

‘‘A Polish woman must wear mourning for her 
country,” she told him. ‘* When you have restored 
Poland I promise to dress in rose ever after.” 

He had taught her his sign-language, so that they 
could communicate with one another in public, 
and she had grown even more expert than Duroc 
in interpreting it. 

** T used to be only an acorn,” he told her once,t 
“but Pve become an oak now. I’m so conspicuous 
that people far as well as near see me and watch 
me. I] must play a part which, often enough, is 
not natural to me but which, as the part best 
suited to my office, I owe it to myself, even more 
than to others, to sustain with dignity. But being 
an oak for the world at large, makes me all the more 
eager to remain an acorn for you alone. I want 
to be able to say, under the eyes of the crowd, 
* Marie, I love you.’ ” 

While he was busy preparing for his campaign 
against the Russians, Fate struck him a blow in the 
shape of the death from diphtheria, m the royal 
palace at the Hague, of Napoleon-Charles, his 
brother Louis’s infant son. This, as has been satd, 
was the child whom he had decided, provisionally, 
should succeed him on the throne of France. He 
wrote immediately to Josephine, with whose 
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grief, as the child’s grandmother, he sincerely 
sympathized. 


May 14, 1807. 

“I realize the grief which the death of this poor Napoleon 
must be causing you. You can imagine what I am suffering. 
I should hike to be by your side in order that your sorrow 
might be kept within reasonable bounds. You have had 
the good fortune never to lose children, but it’s one of the 
pains and conditions attached to our miseries here below. 
J trust I may hear that you have been rational in your 
sorrow and that your health remains good. . . .” 


He wrote at the same time to Josephine’s daughter, 
Hortense, the child’s mother: 


““ May 14, 1807. 
“My Daucuter, 
“ When I heard about the loss which we have all suffered, 
I thought how grief-stricken you must be. You must be 
brave. I am glad to know you are going to Paris. ‘Take 
care of your health so as not to increase the sorrow I feel. 
“Your very affectionate father, 
** NAPOLEON.” 


His intimacy with Marie had lasted nearly four 
months, but there was no sign that she was likely 
to bear him a child, and he could not forget that 
she had borne a son to her seventy-year-old husband. 
He saw his hopes of possessing a son of his own 
fading away at the very moment when the nephew 
who had won his love and upon whom he had built 
great expectations, was snatched from him. The 
need of completing his Continental System, bringing 
the war to an end and returning to Paris, seemed 
to him so urgent that he began to turn to statesman- 
ship for a solution which, before the battle of Eylau, 
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he had hoped to achieve by the sword. He made 


it clear to Marie that he was by no means as powerlut 
as was generally supposed, and that a solution of 
the existing crisis was necessary 1f heavy disaster 
was to be avoided. He sketched the crisis as he 
saw it in those swift and decisive terms which were 
his faculty. The English would not make peace 
so long as they could introduce their manufactured 
goods into Europe, and especially into Russia which, 
on account of its great wheatfields, constituted one 
of their most important markets. There were 
two sea-routes from England to Russia—namely, 
the Baltic and the Mediterranean and Dardanelles 
and Black Sea. So long as either of these routes 
remained open therefore to English ships, the war 
was bound to continue. 

This had been proved in the year 1801 when 
England had concluded peace with France at Amiens. 
The reason why the peace of Amiens had been 
made was that the Emperor Pauli I of Russia, the 
Emperor Alexander’s father, had managed to close 
the Baltic to English ships. Paul, it was true, had 
been assassinated before the peace was made; but 
the effects of his policy had been so severe that they 
had outlasted his life. The breaking of the peace 
of Amiens had been due to the reopening of the 
Baltic ports by Alexander, for this reopening relieved 
the stress on the English financial power and enabled 
the war against the Napoleonic system, its re- 
jection of loans and its high tariffs, to be renewed.* 

His object, as he made clear to Marie, was to 
induce the Emperor Alexander to return to the 
policy of his father. There was good hope of this 
because, thanks to the losses of gold which he, 
Napoleon, had inflicted on her, England was no 
longer a willing lender to his enemies and the 
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Russians were short of money. On the other 
hand, the joint attack which the English and 
Russian fleets were making on Constantinople 
threatened at any moment to defeat the Turks and 
open the Dardanelles. If that happened English 
ships would be able to enter the Black Sea and 
carry English goods to the southern ports of Russia. 
Trade would be restored. Unless, therefore, Alex- 
ander could be won over immediately, while the 
Dardanelles remained closed, the chance of winning 
him might pass for ever. 

Napoleon declared that he meant to offer 
Alexander trade with France to compensate him 
for the loss of his trade with England and to give 
him, at the same time, a free hand in the Danube 
basin where he was known to covet new territories. 
Such an arrangement was wholly incompatible with 
the restoration of the kingdom of Poland. If 
France and Russia were to become allies, he, 
Napoleon, could not embark on a policy which 
must immediately arouse Alexander’s violent opposi- 
tion. It would be necessary, therefore, to defer 
the idea of a Polish restoration until the general 
peace, for the Emporor of the French could not, 
justly, place the interests of the Poles above the 
interests of his own people and of Europe.* 

He explained further that, however severely he 
might defeat the Russian Army, he could not now 
hope to impose his own terms on Alexander, for 
the French Army was worn out with fighting and 
with the rigours of the winter. 

Marie did not dispute this reasoning which, 
indeed, was indisputable. But when Napoleon 
left her to go to the front she fell into melancholy 
that was not lightened by the high hopes of her 
fellow-countrymen. The Polish leaders in Warsaw 
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had recovered from the depression caused by the 
battle of Eylau and were looking forward eagerly 
to the coming campaign. ‘Their heated imagina- 
tions pictured the collapse of Russta and the speedy 
realization of all their wishes. How could she 
tell them that they were living in a fool’s paradise ? 
Napoleon’s difficulties, no less than his objects, 
were wholly beyond their comprehension. ‘They 
had supposed that this man might be won by a 
pretty woman. What would they think of her if 
she tried to tell them that his omnipotence was a 
shadow, that he was fighting for a principle more 
important by far than Polish self-determination, 
and that his enemies were determined implacably 
on his ruin, seeing that they had failed to win him 
by their bribes? Unlike herself, these Poles had 
not been witnesses of the comings and goings at 
Finckenstein of the ambassadors and plenipotentiaries 
of all the nations. ‘The ideas entertained by Ponia- 
towski and his fellow-patriots about the Russian 
Emperor and about Napoleon’s attitude to him 
filled her with dismay. 

The mind of the Emperor Alexander, meanwhile, 
was being influenced, as Napoleon had planned 
that it should be influenced, by the changed attitude 
of the English Government. Alexander felt that 
England owed it to him to send an army to the 
Continent to help him. Had he not helped the 
English against the Turks? Was he not fighting 
the battle of England on the Polish plains? He 
sent for the English Ambassador and uttered bitter 
complaints. 


“ T was interrupted by the Emperor Alexander,” Leveson- 
Gower reported to Canning,* “who expressed his deter- 
Mination not to change his present system of politics and 
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flattered himself that he had given sufficient proofs of his 
steady perseverance in it. He said he was persuaded of 
the good imtentions of the English Government and relied 
with perfect confidence on the known firmness of His 
Majesty’s (King George IIT) character; but that he had 
to complain of the whole burden of the war having fallen 
upon his armies, that he had repeatedly . . . urged the 
absolute necessity of a divergence upon the Continent being 
made by England, that hopes had been held out that 2 
British force would be sent to the North of Germany 
Month after month, however, had passed and no troops 
were even embarked! ... 

“The Emperor Alexander then turned to another 
subject upon which he expressed himself with some warmth 
and said that having asked the British Government to 
facilitate the means of raising a loan in England, no attention 
whatever had been paid to this request. He asked me 
whether His Majesty’s Ministers doubted of his honour 
or of the punctuality with which he should fulfil his engage- 
ments. He had requested that which had been done for 
former sovereigns of Russia by the Republics of Holland 
and Genoa. The loans made to the Empress Catherine 
had been faithfully discharged, both interest and capital, 
and he felt extremely hurt that suspicions were cast upon 
his honour by the little attention given to the representa- 
tions that had been made upon this subject.” 





Alexander was a sovereign prince and therefore 
unable to conceive of a state of matters where a 
king’s government could be almost wholly sub- 
servient to the wishes of money-lenders. Napoleon, 
as has been said, believed himself better informed. 


“Tn a country where the main interest is business,” the 
French Ambassador in London had written some years 
before,* “and where the merchant class is so prosperous, 
the Government has to appeal to the merchants for extra- 
ordinary funds and they have the right to insist that their 
interests shall be considered in the policy which is adopted.” 
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The City of London was determined on the 
overthrow of Napoleon, but it was very far indeed 
from wishing to lose money in bringing that over- 
throw about. The City of London was a lender, 
not a giver. Since the battle of Jena, Alexander’s 
credit had been doubtful. Since the promulgation 
of the Berlin Decree, shutting the Continental 
ports against English goods, the British Govern- 
ment’s credit had been doubtful. Further loans 
meant a further export of gold to regions from 
which it might not return. For the moment, 
therefore, the City turned a deaf ear to the pleas 
of Whitehall, which was compelled in consequence 
to offer its excuses to its sorely-pressed ally. The 
City, meanwhile, was engaged in a big speculation 
in South America, which had been thrown open 
to British investment as the result of the taking of 
Buenos Ayres by Sir Home Popham* in the previous 
year. This speculation, which caused the Govern- 
ment a lively uneasiness, is proof enough of 
Napoleon’s contention that “‘ money has no mother- 
land.” ‘The hate and fear in which the usurers 
held the French Emperor and his system were not 
strong enough to wean them from the temptation 
of an easy profit, even when the satisfaction of their 
desire entailed refusal to help the Government at 
a moment of extreme crisis. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that, if 
Napoleon had played traitor to his conscience and 
offered these bankers still more attractive terms 
than they were obtaining in Buenos Ayres, they 
would have hastened to lend him their money. 
Their quarrel with him was not that he was a 
conqueror or an oppressor, but that he had set his 
face against the system of loans by which all of them 
lived and flourished at the expense of the poor. 

* Note 55. 
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They had financed his enemies only so long as his 
enemies seemed to be likely to repay the loans 
made to them.* 

Alexander of Russia, in addition, had personal 
reasons for disliking the English. There was a 
mystical quality in his nature which made it 
necessary for him to feel himself on the side of the 
angels. He had given himself, in youth, to liberal 
ideals as a result of having mistaken the financial 
liberalismt of the English and French Revolutions 
for real freedom. In consequence, he had set 
himself in opposition to the policy of his father, 
the Emperor Paul 1, which was directed chiefly 
against England and her financial system. Paul 
was a violent man of doubtful sanity,f but he had 
not failed to recognize the dictators of English 
policy, or to devise methods of thwarting that 
policy. By closing the Baltic against English trade 
he had, as has been said, emptied London of gold 
and brought about the financial crisis of 1800. 
Alexander had been associated very closely with 
the party in St. Petersburg which found its sup- 
porters among the merchants having trade relations 
with England. ‘These merchants had been bitterly 
opposed to the policy of their sovereign, which was 
ruining them. They had given help, therefore, to 
Paul’s enemies and had rejoiced when, one night in 
1801, the Emperor was strangled in his palace by 
a group of officers who were Alexander’s best friends. 

Though Alexander had reversed his father’s 
policy, the horror of his father’s murder remained 
in his mind. He knew that he was suspected, and 
that knowledge darkened his soul. It became an 
obsession, so that he supposed that everyone he met 
saw the brand of Cain on his brow. The chief 
beneficiaries from his father’s death had been 

"Note 56. tNote $7. {Note §8. 
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English money-lenders. Little by little the crime 
which lay so heavily on his conscience was trans- 
ferred to English shoulders. When England, in his 
hour of great need, showed herself indifferent to his 
fate, righteous indignation against her blotted out 
every other feeling. 

Napoleon had taken the trouble to inform him- 
self abont this aspect of Alexander’s character. 
When, at the battle of Friedland, on June 15th, 
1807, he broke and destroyed the Russian army, 
his plans for winning the Russian Emperor to his 
side were already far advanced. He made it 
known to Alexander that he bore no ill-will against 
Russia and had no wish to pursue the campaign. 
Why, he asked, should Alexander continue to dis- 
play a quixotic faithfulness towards an ally who had 
shown, in return, nothing but greed and in- 
difference? By an alliance with France, Russia 
might achieve all those objects which her alliance 
with England had made impossible of achievement. 

The Russian Emperor found these suggestions 
irresistible. He met Napoleon on a barge on the 
River Niemen near the town of Tilsit, and it was 
observed immedtately that he was a changed man. 

“At times,” says H. Butterfield in his Peace 
Tactics of Napoleon,* “ Alexander in his new alliance 
with Napoleon gave the appearance of a man who 
had been converted in religion rather than a ruler 
who had merely changed a policy. He seemed 
repelled by everything that reminded him of his 
former ways and fell out of love with his old 
associates... . Alexander gave vent to an in- 
dignation against England and Austria that was 
by no means a sham indignation. It was the recoil 
of a man who had come to feel that, hitherto, he 
had been blind. Like a converted sinner he looked 
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regretfully back on the years that he had lost. He 
was grateful to Napoleon for winning him from the 
error of his ways. Now he had seen his salvation 
and the light had broken upon him.” 

Napoleon had suggested, as tactfully as possible, 
that the murdered Emperor Paul had been pursuing 
exactly the same policy as he, Napoleon, was 
pursuing—namely, the destruction of the Money 
power of the City of London. England was the 
teal assassin of Paul, seeing that it was English 
propaganda which had blinded everybody to the 
true state of affairs. This method of handling 
Alexander has been called an example of Napoleon’s 
diabolical cleverness. But in truth it was no more 
than a plain statement of the facts. Paul, as has 
been said, had shaken the credit of the English 


(sovernment as a borrower from the banks. 


“The Bank’s short-term advances to the Government,” 
says Feavearyear,* “which had been down to below 
{6,000,000 in 1797, crept up a little in 1798 and 1799 and 
jumped to nearly {11,000,000 in 1800. The Bank’s note 
issue, which for several years before 1796 had generally 
been about £10,000,000 or {11,000,000 . . . rose during 
1799 to over {14,000,000 and jumped in 1800 to nearly 
£16,0c0,000, Guineas again began to be collected for 
export...” 


In other words, there had been a flight trom the 
pound. The banks, in such circumstances, had no 
wish to lend any more to the Government; but 
the Government remained under the necessity of 
buying wheat, and so was compelled to force the 
banks to accommodate it. In these circumstances 
the death of Paul, the accession of Alexander and 
the peace with Bonaparte which followed had 
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saved the pound and restored confidence to the 
money-lenders. 


“Temporary advances to the Government fell again, 
by the end of 1802, to below £7,000,000. . . . The exchange 
went back nearly to par.’ 


Alexander, in other words, by his share in the 
murder of his father, and by his own policy of co- 
operation with England, had become the catspaw 
to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for International 
Finance. Finance had used him and exploited him, 
as the commercial treaties between England and 
Russia amply prove. Later, when his virtue as a 
borrower was smirched, Finance had refused, in- 
solently, to have anything more to do with him. 


“ When the Czar,” says Butterfield,t “ asked them (i.e. the 
English Government) to guarantee a Russian Loan in London, 
they remembered the evil effects of such a measure m the 
time of Pitt and declined in an ungracious manner, saying 
that Russia might at some future tine make war against 
England and repudiate the ioan.” 


Alexander had believed honestly that his father 
was a scourge whose removal from the throne must 
be agreeable to God. He saw now that, on the 
contrary, the real scourge was London, with its 
hypocritical lip-service to liberty. He turned to 
Napoleon therefore as to a saviour. But he did 
not disguise the fact that his change of policy would 
be distasteful in the highest degree to the merchants 
of his Empire. He would stand almost alone. He 
was prepared for that. He made peace with 
Napoleon and immediately closed al) his ports 
against England. He promised further, that the 
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policy of his murdered father should be put once 
more into force. The new allies agreed to compel 
Sweden and Denmark to close the mouth of the 
Baltic against English ships and to demand of 
Portugal help in closing the Mediterranean. These 
measures, Napoleon assured Alexander, would bring 
about another financial panic in London, so that the 
English Government would be forced by its masters 
the financiers to make peace with the whole world. 
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Marie was in Warsaw, living with her husband’s 
sisters, when news of the Treaty of Tilsit between 
Napoleon and Alexander reached the Polish capital. 
She occupied a position the strangeness of which 
did not detract from its uneasiness. She was still 
the “Queen Esther” of her fellow-countrymen. 
But she had failed. They showed her pity, not 
perhaps unmixed with contempt. 

On the other hand, since Napoleon had climbed 
to the pinnacle of human greatness, they could not 
afford to allow their pity or contempt a free rein. 
The Duchy of Warsaw remained as a foretaste, 
perhaps as a pledge, of greater benefits which, in 
course of time, the French Emperor might be willing 
to bestow on them. And the reports they had 
received from Finckenstein agreed in saying that 
Marie was very dear to her lover. Would he return 
to her? If so, she might again become the most 
important woman in Poland. 

She hid herself, taking no interest in the events 
which surged round her. Her lover had won. 
He had achieved fully, both on the field and in the 
council chamber, all that he had set out to achieve. 
His system was established now from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea, so that the general peace which was 
the object of his system, could not long be deferred. 
He would go back to France and pass finally out of 
her life. The feelings which these considerations 
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awakened in her breast remained her own secret. 
It was observed that she looked sad,* but the ordeal 
through which she had passed was thought to be 
explanation enough of that. 

apoleon, meanwhile, was missing her. The 
triumph of his policy had not for a moment blotted 
her image from his mind. He wanted to talk to 
her. Perhaps he wanted, too, to hear from her 
lips the tributes of wonder which he had found so 
exceedingly sweet. His letters to Josephine grew 
less and less personal, more and more, as has been 
pointed out, like the letters of a man travelling on 
his private business. Thus: 


“Friedland: June 15, 1807, 

“ My dear, I write you only a line for I am very tired 
by reason of several days’ bivouacking. My children have 
worthily celebrated the anniversary of the battle of Marengo. 

“The battle of Friedland will be as celebrated for my 
people and equally glorious. The entire Russian army 
routed, 80 pieces of cannon captured, 30,coo men taken 
or killed, 25 Russian generals killed, wounded or taken and 
the Russian Guard wiped out. 

“The battle is worthy of her sisters, Marengo, Austerlitz, 
Jena, The bulletin will tell you the rest. My loss is 
insignificant, I outmanceuvred the enemy. 

“ Be content and keep your mind easy. 

“ Farewell, dear; my horse 1s waiting.” 


* Tilsit: June 25, 1807. 

“My dear, I have just seen the Emperor Alexander. 
I was much taken with him. He’s a very handsome, young 
and good-natured Emperor, He has more brains than 
people have given him credit for. He’s coming to-morrow 
to ledge in Tilsit. 

“ Farewell, dear, I’m very anxious to hear that you are 
fit and happy. I’m very fit myself.” 
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“ Tusit: July 3, 1807. 

“ Everything goes excellently. I think I mentioned that 
the Emperor of Russia drinks your health with great 
enthusiasm. He and the King of Prussia dine with me 
daily. I do hope you’re happy. 

“ Farewell dear, a thousand loving remembrances.” 


“ 'Tilsit : July 6, 1807. 
“T have your letter of fune 25. I was distressed to see 
that you are selfish and that the success of my arms com-~ 
pletely fails to please you. 
“The lovely Queen of Prussia is dining with me to- 
morrow.” 


“ Tilsit: fuly 8, 1807. 
“The Queen of Prussia is really charming. She’s full of 
coguetierte forme. But don’t be jealous. IJ’m an oil-cloth 
over which (flattery) glides away. It would cost me too 
much to play the lover.” 


Josephine was afraid as well as jealous, for she 
foresaw that, when he returned to Paris, he would 
make inquiry into her behaviour during his absence. 
She knew all about Marie and seems to have 
expected that he would bring her back with him. 

ould that be the signal for a divorce? It was 
already being proclaimed in Paris that the Emperor 
Alexander wished to bestow his sister Catherine in 
marriage on his new friend. Josephine collected 
her wits and faced the situation. Napoleon, she 
assured herself once more, would not divorce her 
unless and until he was sure that he could have a 
child of his own. In that respect, at any rate, 
“the Polish Charmer ” had disappomted him. 

This was an accurate reading of the case. But it 
left out of account the fact that Napoleon had 
fallen in love. No doubt exists that had he pressed 
at. Tilsit for a Russian marriage, his wish would 
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have been granted. But he remained doubtful if 
he could be a father. In addition, he did not want 
to get married again. He wanted to live with 
Marie as he had lived with her at Finckenstein, and 
this wish had nothing to do with affairs of state. 

As soon as he was able to escape from Alexander 
he rushed back to Warsaw to her side. He demanded 
that she must follow him immediately to Paris. 
When, to his surprise, she refused, he became 
hysterical. 


“T know,” he cried, “that you can live without me. 
I know you don’t really love me. But you’re so pood and 
sweet, your heart is so noble and so pure. Can you really 
refuse me a few moments of happiness each day in your 
society ? You are the only person on earth who can give 
me such happiness—though everybody supposes that I’m 
the happiest man in the world.” 


He said this with a smile so bitter and so sad 
that her opposition melted away. She promised 
to follow him. 
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“ Inireat me not to leave thee and to return from 
following after thee, for whither thou goest, I will 
ge... . thy people shall be my people.” 


The Book of Ruth. Chapter I, v. 16. 


CHAPTER YIII 
COUNTERSTROKE 


As soon as he returned to Paris, Napoleon sent for 
Eléanore and questioned her closely about her 
relations with Murat. He obtained a confession 
from her that her son might possibly be Murat’s 
child.* 

Josephine informed herself about this confession 
and took heart when she heard of it. She was in a 
position now, thanks to Marie, to convince her 
husband that he had nothing to gain and much to 
lose by getting rid of her. She made the most of 
her opportunity. After all, as she pointed out, 
Louis and Hortense had a second son, At forty- 
four Josephine was still a graceful woman with an 
excellent charm of manner. But there was a hard 
quality in her face. She had spent her life in un- 
ceasing conflict with people to whom she owed 
duties which it did not please her to perform. The 
scars of battle were upon the corners of her mouth 
and about her eyes. She lived, too, on the defensive. 
Napoleon stated that her first instinct was to deny 
anything and everything.t 

He put the idea of a divorce away and gave him- 
self up to his work. He was waiting now to gather 
the fruits of victory in the shape of peace proposals 
from England. Already his mind was full of schemes 
for the regeneration of France. He meant to 
transform Paris and make it the noblest city about 
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which men had ever dreamed. He meant to build 
roads and bridges, canals and harbours. He would 
possess a preat fleet of merchantmen to carry French 
products to the ends of the earth. He would 
develop new industries on the soil of France. He 
would contrive so that every artisan should become 
an artist. He had founded already a financial 
system that was capable of bringing wealth and 
happiness to all his people. He meant to perfect 
it so that France would be the envy of the whole 
world. 

Suddenly all these dreams were shattered by the 
news that Canning had sent the English fleet to 
Copenhagen, bombarded that city and carried off 
the whole Danish navy to English waters. It was 
the ruin of the policy of Tusit for if English ships 
had free access to the Baltic, English goods would 
be smuggled into Germany and Russia in spite of 
the closing of the ports. The drain of gold from 
London would not take place to an extent great 
enough to compel the English government to 
Make peace. 

Just as peace with honour had seemed to be within 
his grasp, Napoleon saw his enemies raising their 
heads again. He was aware that the chief reason 
why Austria had not attacked him during the recent 
campaign was the impossibility of obtaining money 
from England. But if England’s goods reached the 
Continent, money would soon become available once 
more, especially as the English Blockade of the 
Continent was securing to the islanders tribute 
npon every cargo which reached any European port. 

e roused himself to give battle once more and 
looked about for means of frightening the Austrians 
until his plans should be formed. His mind re- 
turned to the idea of a Russian marriage which he 
had put away at Tilsit. 
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He was as reluctant as ever to contract such a 
marriage. But he knew that the fear that he might 
marry a Russian princess was uppermost in the 
minds of Metternich, the Austrian Ambassador, and 
his master the Emperor Francis; to say nothing of 
the financiers of the City of London. The idea 
occurred to him to use the ascendancy over 
Josephine’s mind which Metternich had acquired 
during his absence in Russia to administer a warning. 
He called Fouché, his Minister of Police, to his 
cabinet and discussed with that cunning intriguer 
the advantages which France might expect to reap 
if the Emperor Alexander was bound to her by 
family ties.* 

Fouché’s long, grey face gave no sign that he 
understood. The man had learned, with the knife 
of Robespierre at his throat, to play his part without 
a flicker of those heavy eyelids of his. He went 
away: a few days later he presented himself in 
Josephine’s apartments. The court was at Fon- 
tainebleau ; entertainments were following each 
other in quickest succession; the Empress was 
weary and inclined to be irritable. But her irrita- 
tion changed to dismay as she listened to this 
Minister who, more than any other man, knew her 
history and held count of her infidelities both 
personal and pecuniary. Fouché told her that he 
had taken it on himself to urge her to ask for a 
separation from her husband. He explained that 
he had acted in this way because Napoleon’s fear 
of hurting her feelings was holding him back from 
a step the necessity of which was apparent to 
everybody. 

“You come from the Emperor ? ” she asked him. 

He protested that he did not. He spent great 
pains to convince her that Napoleon was unaware 
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of his mission, which was true, and succeeded on 
the contrary in convincing her that her fate was 
sealed, When he broke down, conviction was 
complete. She ordered him out of her presence, 
called her women, and delivered herself over to one 
of those exhibitions of grief against which the 
strongest nerves were without resource. Very 
soon the whole palace was resounding with the 
news of her affliction. Metternich made haste to 
inform his government that : * 


The question of the marriage (between Napoleon and 
the Grand Duchess Catherine of Russia} seems, unfor- 
tunately to gain more consistency every day. The reports 
of it are so general, the Empress herself speaks so openly 
about her divorce, that it is difficult not to believe that 
it has some foundation.” 


Napoleon, meanwhile, avoided his wife. Suddenly 
one day he asked her why her eyes were so red.t On 
being told he flew into a rage and declared that 
Fouché should be punished. But he inquired, at 
the same time, what she thought of the proposal, 
knowing very well that she would consult Metternich 
about the answer she ought to give. Her answer, 
when he heard it, assured him that his plan had 
been successful. 


“ F will never take the first steps to bring about a change,” 
she declared,t “which must separate me from you. Our 
destiny has been so extraordinary, that it has certainly been 
directed by Providence. J believe it would bring mis- 
fortunes on both of us if, of my own accord, I tried to 
separate my life from yours.” 


He did not pursue the matter. He could devote 
himself now to his preparations for closing the 
Mediterranean without fear that Austria would 
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attack him. The loss of Copenhagen, he resolved, 
should be made good in Portugal and in Spain. 
But as these anxieties crowded upon him and he 
saw, stretching before him, fresh years of conflict 
with a foe whom he had supposed to be defeated, 
his thoughts turned more and more to the woman 
who, alone, had known how to comfort him. He 
seems to have felt that Josephine was no longer 
to be relied on. Josephine had a policy now of her 
own which made her the friends of his enemies, of 
anybody indeed who might be able in any way to 
help her to make her positton secure. He had 
arranged to go to Italy in the autumn of 1807 to 
spend a few weeks with Eugene de Beauharnais, 
Josephine’s son, whom he had appointed Viceroy 
of that kingdom. He refused to take Josephine 
with him. 

This signal mark of his displeasure removed the 
Jast doubts of the Austrians. But as soon as his 
back was turned they began to pay court to the 
woman who was their chief guarantee against a 
Russian marriage. Josephine received Metternich 
almost every day; she received also Prince William 
of Prussia, Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, and the 
Prince of Mecklenburg.* These people, with 
Talleyrand, made up the Austrian party. Their 
sole object was to separate France from Russia 
and bring Russia back, once more, into the circle 
of English influence. This Austrian party had no 
more enthusiastic supporter than Madame de Staél, 
who was devoting all her talents to the task of 
presenting Napoleon to the world as a bully and a 
tyrant.t Josephine’s sufferings, therefore, were 
beginning to possess an international value, a state 
of affairs very agreeable to Josephine. She realized 
that her husband could not be less than generous 
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to a wife whose sorrows were being trumpeted 
throughout Europe by the most powerful of his 
enemies. Napoleon realized that too. When he 
came back from Italy he ordered Josephine to see 
no more of “ these foreigners.” 

He had dismissed Talleyrand from his Foreign 
Office because that man was too closely in touch 
with Metternich. But Metternich was already on 
terms of intimacy with his sister Caroline. ‘The 
truth was dawning on him that he possessed 
scarcely a single individual, wife, sister or minister, 
upon whose loyalty he could count. The people 
whom he had raised to honour and wealth had 
grown afraid of him. They were thinking of their 
own positions and listening to the propaganda of 
his enemies, which declared that he had over- 
reached himself and was committed in consequence 
to a policy of everlasting war. Why, it was asked, 
did he not content himself with what he already 
possessed ? In other words why did he not make 
peace with England on England’s terms and accept, 
like his neighbours, the rule that governments 
must borrow money from the financiers. 

Napoleon answered these demands by writing 
with his own hand, and publishing in the Moniteur, 
an account of the policy of the City of London since 
the rupture of the peace of Amiens. He declared : 


“England is therefore an utterly weak and miserable 
nation; her ministers must have recourse to piratical 
operations (a reference to the bombardment of Copenhagen 
without a declaration of war); they calculate the results 
of war at so much per cent., and only think of how much 
money they can win.”* 


The vehemence of this declaration sprang from 
instinctive recognition of the fact that Canning 
* Note 73. 
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had delivered a blow at the new relationship 
between France and Russia, from which that 
telationship would not recover. At Tilsit, Alex- 
ander had been convinced that, when the Baltic 
was closed, a financial panic must immediately 
occur in London and lead, at once, to peace between 
England and France. Russia, when that happened, 
was to have received rich compensation in Turkey 
and elsewhere. The bombardment of Copenhagen 
had undeceived him. There would be no panic 
and no peace. Her smugglers would save England. 

On the other hand the Russian merchants would 
be greatly inconvenienced by the shutting of the 
ports. Conflict would therefore occur between 
Alexander and those of his subjects best able to 
sustain a conflict—for the nobility, in this matter, 
was closely associated with the merchants. Such 
conflicts, in Russia, were apt to be resolved by the 
methods of assassination, as Alexander had the 
best of reasons for knowing. Any student of 
psychology could see that the remorse which the son 
felt about his share in the father’s murder would 
turn, in such circumstances, to a lively dread. 
Alexander, as has been said, had connived at the 
murder of Paul in order to open the Russian ports 
to English ships; might not others, for a similar 
reason, undertake the murder of Alexander? Fear 
is querulous, anxious, exacting, difficult. And the 
longer it lasts the more are these qualities likely 
to be displayed. 

Napoleon, in other words, realized that very soon 
Alexander would be his enemy again. He was the 
more sure that this must happen because his attempt 
to compel Portugal to place her ships at his dis- 
posal had ended in failure. Faced with the choice 
of surrendering to France or to England, and 
with the picture of the fate of Copenhagen fresh 
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in memory, the Royal House of Portugal had set sail, 
with its navy, for its South American dominions. 
England’s entry to the Mediterranean was thus 
assured. 

That Canning shared the views of the French 
Emperor is certain. He knew that his stroke at 
Copenhagen had ruined the Franco-Russian alliance. 
His only concern now was to hasten the process 
of dissolution, Like Napoleon, he realized that 
policy must be dictated by considerations based on 
the character of Alexander. He set to work to 
play on the Russian’s fears. When the various 
efforts to arrange peace between England and 
France having failed, and Alopeus, the Russian 
Ambassador in London, tntimated that he must 


leave England, Canning gave him a message for 
Alexander :* 


“Tt has been constantly our system to contribute to the 
greatness of Russja,” this message stated. “ ‘This system 
will be invariable if she (Russia) will return to her former 
principles; in the contrary event | do not conceal from 
you that we shall adopt a system diametrically opposed to 
the old one. It will then be to our interest to Limit the 
power of Russia and to work as much against her interests 
as we have been concerted till now to advance them. If 
we really have to renounce the continental system we shall 
make peace with France, abandoning the Continent to 
Bonaparte ... in that case he will no longer contest our 
Empire of the seas.” 


The threat, as Napoleon clearly saw, when 
Alopeus visited him in Parts, was an idle one, seeing 
that peace with Russia was vital to the satisfactory 
functioning of the English financial system. 
Napoleon, by way of calling the bluff, told Alopeus 
that he was ready, at once, to make peace with 

* Note 74. 
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England on the terms suggested, Russia, of course, 
being included in the negotiations. Nothing 
further was heard of Canning’s proposal, but 
Alexander remained deeply uneasy. He kept 
urging that the partition of Turkey, which had 
been discussed at Tilsit, should be proceeded with 
immediately, so that he might have something to 
show his subjects for the loss of thetr English 
merchandise. ‘The rather hysterical tone which 
he adopted showed that he was already the victim 
of anxiety. 

This demonstration convinced Napoleon that 
his only hope of keeping his Continental System 
in being was to wmpose on Alexander the checks 
which had existed before Tilsit. Constantinople 
and the Dardanelies must remain in the hands of 
the Turks, so as to exclude English ships from the 
Black Sea if and when England and Russia became 
allies again; at the same time the Poles must be 
encouraged in their demands for independence. 
A strong and enthusiastic Poland would serve to 
some extent at any rate as a guarantee of Russian 
good faith and as a formidable obstacle against the 
entry of English goods into the northern ports. 

Marie’s coming to Paris early in the year 1808, 
therefore, was welcome on political as well as on 
personal grounds. Marie, Napoleon was resolved, 
should constitute the link between him and the 
patriots of her native land. He would make her, 
in a sense, the first and most important of his 
Ambassadors. 
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Marie’s coming to Paris was kept a secret from all 
but a very few people. Napoleon had taken a 
house for her in the chaussée d’Antin.* He 
installed her there and immediately resumed the 
relations which had been broken by the campaign 
of Friedland. 

They were the relations of husband and wife and 
occasioned all those who knew about them the 
liveliest astonishment. Paris began to whisper that 
it was not a Russian marriage that was in prospect 
but a Polish marriage. 

This rumour derived substance from the at- 
tentions bestowed on Marie by Napoleon’s second 
sister Pauline, Princess Borghese.t Pauline was 
still, by general consent, the prettiest woman in 
Europe. Unlike her younger sister Caroline, 
Madame Murat, who was Metternich’s friend, she 
held herself completely aloof from politics except 
in so far as she could help her brother. Though 
she had quarrelled bitterly with Napoleon on 
many occasions, she loved him and understood 
him, joining that love to a hatred of Josephine 
which was implacable. She was a creature of 
moods, gay and sad, quick and careless in generosity, 
dangerous in opposition. Beauty filled her days 
but not her mind, which was active and sure lke 

*Note 75. t Note 76, 
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Napoleon’s mind. Lingering toilets, before great 
mirrors that comforted her vanity without turning 
her head, gave her occasion of thought and, since 
her brother used to come sometimes to bewilder 
and delight himself among her apparatus of per- 
fumes, soaps, powders, lip-sticks and the billows of 
lace and silk which foamed about her, occasions 
also of understanding. She knew that he had 
fallen in love with Marie as men love only once in 
their lifetime. She was glad for his sake and also 
on her own account. It was the punishment of 
Josephine for which, during years, she had hoped 
and prayed. | 

When she met the girl, she approved her brother’s 
choice on new grounds. Women are never deceived 
about the feelings of other women; if they have 
loved themselves, they preserve for ever a tenderness 
towards love. Marie’s simplicity made conquest 
of the clever, languid Itahan girl who had not 
forgotten the days in her own life when she was 
ready to give all that she possessed for the sake of 
another. Pauline had loved and lost because 
Napoleon had ordered it so; she seized, with both 
hands, her chance to reward that severity with 
kindness, so that his fate might be happier than 
hers. But the sleepless Corsican blood had its 
part. It was on Josephine’s advice that Napoleon 
had forbidden her marriage to Stanislas Fréron ;* 
she would help him, now, if he chose, to get rid of 
Josephine and marry Marie. 

Pauline kept no secrets which were likely to 
cause pain to her enemy. Josephine knew very soon 
that Marie was in Paris, and that Napoleon was 
spending hours with her every day.t She cried 
her vexation from the housetops. All the chancel- 
leries of Europe hummed with the news. This, 

*Note 77, tT Note 78. 
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certainly, was not a step in the direction of a 
Russian marriage. Did it mean that Poland was 
about to be restored? There was something on 
which Alexander of Russia, Metternich and his 
master Francis of Austria, and Frederick William 
of Prussia might whet their curiosity. Josephine’s 
anxiety was so great that, on the witness of her 
daughter, she spent floods of tears and engaged in 
frequent quarrels with her husband. When she 
could no longer endure the suspense she visited 
Marie secretly.* 

She returned from that visit with a substanttal 
sense of comfort. Marie was not about to bear 
Napoleon a child, as she had feared. Marie did 
not covet the throne of France. Josephine, on 
these terms, was prepared to be friendly, for since 
it was only Napoleon’s love that the girl wanted, 
she was welcome to it. Comfort, however, did not 
wholly banish suspicion. Josephine had abandoned 
long ago the last rags of her trust in anybody. She 
continued to imterest herself in “‘the Polish 
Charmer.”” Her interest inflamed the interest of 
the diplomatic corps and especially of the 
members of the Austrian party, who made use of 
It to increase the anxieties of the Emperor of 
Russia. 

Alexander remamed uneasy. He had fortified 
Kronstadt against a possible attack by the English 
navy. Acting on Napoleon’s advice he had invaded 
and taken Finland, although that country belonged 
to the King of Sweden, who was his kinsman. But 
this gain did not offset the loss of trade occasioned 
by the closed ports. He must, he declared, have 
other gains in the Danube basin. When did 
Napoleon intend to proceed to the partition of 
Turkey ? He was given leave to attack the Turks, 

* Note 75 
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but not to take Constantinople or the Dardanelles, 
even if he succeeded in defeating them. When his 
annoyance at this prohibition further exasperated 
his mind against France, the ferment of the Polish 
leaders, which was increasing from month to month, 
served to inculcate self-control. Napoleon was 
still in possession of Prussia. The way to Warsaw 
remained open to the French army. And there, in 
Paris, was Marie, “the Esther of Poland,” in 
complete command, apparently, of the French 
Emperor. Alexander began to move towards the 
Austrian party, as Napoleon had foreseen that he 
would do. Like that party he became concerned 
that “‘the Polish Charmer ” should be sent away 
from Paris. 

Marie, meanwhile, enjoyed the complete con- 
fidence of her lover. She was made aware that the 
triumph which, at Tilsit, had seemed certain, was 
now become only a possibility. She learned also 
that the events which were about to take place in 
Spain were designed to furnish an antidote to that 
policy of England by which victory had been 
snatched away. “*‘ How many people,” said Napoleon 
at St. Helena, “‘saw in my Spanish policy the 
mastery of the Mediterranean ? ’’* 

Among those who did see this intention were the 
financiers of the City of London. If Napoleon 
succeeded in reaching Gibraltar the whole of the 
trade with Italy, the Levant and North Africa 
would be at an end and a great outpouring of gold 
would inevitably occur. The threat to Spain. 
therefore, was met, as had been the threat to 
Denmark, by prompt action. England prepared 
to fight. 

Napoleon left Paris for the Spanish frontier, 
taking Josephine with him—for the Austrians were 
* Note 80, 
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aware, now, that no Russian marriage was im con- 
templation and Josephine was likely to be useful in 
handling the Queen of Spain. These two old 
campaigners, though they had drifted far apart 
and held each other in suspicion, retained their 
memories and could stil] enjoy a trip together. He 
cit her at Bordeaux, but wrote to her a few days 
ater : 


April 17, 1808. 

“Tt took me some time to understand your little jokes ; 
I have laughed at your recollections. Oh, you women, 
what memories you have! 

“My health is fairly good and I love you most affec- 
tionately. I wish you to give my kind regards to everybody 
at Bordeaux; I have been too busy to send (kind regards) 
to anybody.” 


A week later he bade Josephine join him at 
Bayonne, where he was to meet the King and Queen 
of Spain and their oldest son, Ferdmand, with the 
object of receiving the Spanish Crown from them. 
Charles [V of Spain was an imbecile wholly in his 
wife’s hands; she on the contrary was guided by 
her lover, Emmanuel Godoy, cailed “ The Prince 
of the Peace.” ‘Their reason for seeking a meeting 
with Napoleon was that Ferdinand had deposed 
them and threatened to have Godoy put to death— 
a threat which he would certainly have fulfilled 
had not Spam, at the time, been full of French 
soldiers. Ferdinand wanted to meet Napoleon in 
order to obtain his help against the King and 
Queen and Godoy. 

Napoleon might have listened to Ferdinand had 
he not already satisfied himself that this man was 
in the closest touch with England and would, i 
he mounted the throne, pursue a policy hostile to 
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France. Napoleon, therefore, took the side of the 
King and Queen. A family council was held, at 
which he and Josephine were present. King Charles, 
stick in hand, wandered about the room, ejaculating 
curses against his son and calling down blessings on 
the French Emperor. The Queen urged Napoleon 
to have Ferdinand put to death immediately—a 
proposal agreeable to Godoy. When the hubbub 
had subsided, Napoleon ordered Ferdinand to make 
a formal restoration of the crown to his father and 
mother. Weeping, the young man, who was to 
prove a greater scoundrel than Godoy, obeyed 
this order. King Charles instantly gave the 
crown to Napoleon to dispose of as he might 
choose. 

In iact Napoleon had already offered the crown 
of Spain—in anticipation of this scene—to his 
brother Louis, the King of Holland and the husband 
of Josephine’s daughter. But Louis had refused it. 
After that there had been some idea of conferring 
it upon Murat, the husband of his, Napoleon’s, 
sister Caroline. Murat was in command of the 
French troops in Spain and had rendered great 
service by saving the lite of Godoy and rescuing the 
King and Queen from Ferdinand’s clutches. But 
against this was the fact that Caroline was notori- 
ously on terms of close intimacy with Metternich 
and the Austrian party in Paris. If Murat and 
Caroline reigned in Madrid could they be trusted 
not to espouse the English cause ? Napoleon had 
had bitter experience already of the infidelity of his 
brothers and sisters, for Louis, the King of Holland, 
to his knowledge, was helping the Dutch bankers to 
import English goods into that country. Choice 
had fallen, finally, on Joseph Bonaparte, the eldest 
member of the family, Nipoleon’s elder brother, 
at present seated on the throne of Naples. It had 
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In spite of these tears Napoleon went to Germany 
alone. On September 22nd, 1808, he and Alexander 
met outside the little town, embraced and rode 
into the town side by side. The French Emperor 
had need of all his wits, for Talleyrand, who ac- 
companied him, was already in secret correspondence 
with the Russian. ‘Talleyrand’s object was to 
hasten the separation of Alexander from Napoleon 
in order that Austria might be free to attack 
France without fear of being attacked herself by 
Russia. ‘This was the policy of Metternich and 
Canning. 

The two Emperors dined and wined and hunted 
together, and Napoleon conducted his friend over 
the battlefield of Jena. But the warm intimacy of 
Tilsit was lacking. Alexander wrote from Erfurt 
to his mother, who was violently opposed to the 
French alliance : 


“What other means has Russia of maintaining the alliance 
(unavoidable and necessary for me) with the dreadful 
Colossus than by falling in with his ideas for the time 
being and showing him that he can prosecute his plans 
without distrust ? All our efforts must be directed towards 
obtaining a free breathing time and working, in the preatest 
secrecy, to increase our forces.” 


He did not hide the anxiettes which the opposition 
of his nobles and merchants was causing him, and 
demanded again the right to possess himself of 
Constantinople and the Dardanelles. But on this 
point he found Napoleon unbending. 

*““ Constantinople ?”” said the Emperor to one 
of his staff afterwards. “ Never! That is the 
mastery of the world!” * 

“ Note 83. 
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“‘THE POLISH CHARMER ” 
He wrote to Josephine at the same time : 


““T am very busy. Conversations which last whole days 
and which do not improve my cold. Still, all goes well. 
I am pleased with Alexander; he ought to be with me. 
Ti he were a woman J think I should make him my 
sweetheart.” 


That was about as much as could be said. But 
it was enough. He could go to Spain. 


CHAPTER X 
CONSPIRACY 


One of the handicaps imposed on Napoleon by 
the Spanish campaign was the necessity of recalling 
large numbers of troops from Prussia. In these 
circumstances the devotion of Poland became a 
vital necessity of his policy. Poland’s task was to 
help to immobilize Russia. 

Marie’s task was to interpret Napoleon to Poland, 
to support Polish enthusiasm and to keep Napoleon 
informed of the state of Polish opinion. No more 
vital task could have been committed to her care. 
No one was better fitted than she to discharge it. 
The Polish patriots remained immensely proud of 
her. They congratulated themselves that, so long 
as she stayed’ at Napoleon’s side, their cause was 
bound to be advanced. They played, therefore 
with zeal, the part allotted to them. 

Napoleon set out for Spain. He took Josephine 
with him as far as Rambouillet. Just before they 
parted she burst into tears and asked : 

* Will you never stop making war ?’’* 

“Well,” he answered, “do you suppose I enjoy 
1%t? Don’t you think I would rather stay peaceably 
where I have a good bed and a good dinner than go 
to face the hardships which lie before me? There, 
I can do other things than wage war. But needs 
must. I owe a duty to France. It is not I who 
directs the course of events. I obey it.” 

* Note 84. 
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He knew that he had no time to lose, and he was 
right. Thanks to the treachery of Talleyrand, the 
Austrian party was aware that the bottom had 
fallen out of the Russian alliance. The moment 
his back was turned they began to prepare for the 
triumph which they believed was already almost 
within their grasp. The Parisians heard with the 
liveliest astonishment that Alexander had suddenly 
married off his sister Catherine to the Duke of 
Oldenburg and, at the same time, consented to a 
marriage between another of his relations and 
Talleyrand’s nephew. It began to be whispered 
in the streets that, if Austria attacked France, the 
Russian cock would not fight. ‘Thanks to Poland 
the greater danger that Alexander might actually 
help Austria, was discounted. A more sinister 
rumour—namely, that Napoleon was bound to be 
assassinated in Spain, passed at the same time from 
mouth te mouth. 

In these circumstances everybody, who had any- 
thing to lose, began to take cover. Fouché, who 
had been a chief supporter of the Russian alliance, 
made friends suddenly with his life-long enemy 
Talleyrand, and walked with him, arm in arm, 
through Josephine’s reception rooms. Talleyrand, 
bland and sneering, hobbled about whispering 
treasons on his own account. Every evening, 
Metternich and his wife played whist with Josephine 
and her daughter under the eyes of the whole court. 
Metternich, meanwhile, wrote to his government :* 


“We have at last reached the time when allies seem to 
offer themselves from the very heart of the French Empire. 
And these Allies are not low, contemptible imtriguers. 
Men worthy to represent this nation request our support.” 


These allies, the chief of whom was Talleyrand, 
* Note 84. 
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devoted their energies to painting a picture of 
Napoleon and his policy, the object of which. was 
to detach honest men from him. This man, they 
whispered, is mad, His glory has turned his head. 
What does he want to do in Spain, in Germany, in 
Prussia, in Poland, m Italy ? Is not France enough 
for him? Why should Frenchmen be slaughtered 
in the ends of the earth to feed so insane and 
vainglorious an ambition ? 

Those who used this language had acquired 
immense fortunes by speculation, and were in the 
closest touch with the financial interests throughout 
Europe, and especially in Switzerland, Holland and 
England, to which the destruction of Napoleon’s 
power had become the chief object of existence. It 
cannot be too strongly insisted that finance, and 
not territorial aggrandizement, is the key to 
Napoleon’s reign; and it must be repeated that 
had the French Emperor consented to abandon 
his financial system in favour of the system of 
London, that is to say in favour of the system of 
loans by the money-market to the Government, 
he could have had peace at any time, as will presently 
appear. The only other way to obtain peace was 
to threaten international finance with complete 
ruin. Because Napoleon adopted this second 
method he was attacked in turn by all the kings 
who, in their jealous hate of him, delivered them- 
selves into the hands of Money, and made their own 
destruction, sooner or later, a matter of certainty. 


“In the great cause of which I saw myself the chief 
and arbiter,” Napoleon declared at St. Helena,* “one of 
two systems had to be followed: either to make Kings 
listen to reason from the people or to conduct the people 
to happiness through the instrumentality of their Kings. 

* Note 86. 
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I thought it wiser to count on the wisdom and intelligence 
of rulers. I supposed that I was entitled to believe that 
those rulers were possessed of enough intellect to see where 
their own true interests lay. I was wrong. The Kings 
gave no consideration to the position in which they stood. 
In their blind fury they let loose against me forces which 
I had studiously refrained from arousing against them. 
Peoples and Kings misunderstood me. Yet I had restored 
thrones; I had recalled nobles. ‘These thrones and these 
nobles may again find themselves threatened... . 

“Such work as mine is not done twice in a century. 
{ saved the Revolution as it Jay dying; I cleansed it of its 
crimes; I] held it up to the people shining with fame. 
I inspired France and Europe with new ideas which will 
never be forgotten... . | 

“ France’s finances are the best in the world. To whom 
does she owe them? If I had not been overthrown I would 
have made a complete change in the appearance of commerce 
as well as of industry. I never would have anything to 
do with loans and always strove against them. One has 
only to consider what loans can lead to in order to 
tealize their danger. Loans were not part of my 
system. ... 

“How much progress we have made and what clearness 
of thinking has become possible as a result of my recognition 
of this order of importance in the nation’s activities: 
agriculture, industry and foreign trade {objects so distinct 
in themselves}, Agriculture is the soul; the first basis 
of the Kingdom; industry ministers to the comfort and 
happiness of the population; foreign trade is the super- 
abundance. It allows of the proper exchange of agriculture 
and industry... . Foreign trade, which in its results is 
infinitely inferior to agriculture, was an object of secondary 
importance in my mind. Foreign trade ought to be the 
servant of agriculture and home industry; they ought not 
to be subordinated to it... . 

“When I came to the head of the government the 
Americans had the insolence to make their payments (for 
French exports) by giving bills on persons in London. Hence 
the vast profits reaped by the English manufacturers and 
brokers entirely to our prejudice.” 
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How just were these ideas is evident to-day. A 
world in the strong grasp of usury is looking in 
vain to its Parliaments for deliverance, only to be 
told that a Parliament’s first duty is to pay the 
interest on the bankers’ loans—that is to say, to 
“balance the budget.” The whole world to-day 
has been conquered by Money, so that there is no 
government that is not now steeped in debts which, 
no matter what sacrifices may be made, can never 
be liquidated. ‘That this state of financial stringency 
exists side by side with overflowing plenty in the 
matter of goods, ought to surprise nobody who 
remembers that governments have abandoned to 
private persons the right to create the means 
(credit) of distributing goods. Napoleon was the 
last king in Europe who challenged that right. It 
may well be that the world will not escape from 
its present afflictions until it possesses a kingship 
such as he tried to establish. 

Tt is in the light of these present events that the 
campaigns of Poland and Spain are seen in their 
true perspective. They were not campaigns of 
conguest, but the only answers which could be 
made to the English system. Talleyrand and his 
fellow-plotters, therefore, were serving the ends of 
international finance as well as the ends of Austrian 
reaction. This strange and interesting man stands 
as the type of the old Europe which, by forsaking 
service for personal gain, delivered the world into 
the hands of usury. A nobleman, he had turned 
against his king, Louis XVI, when his king tried to 
restore in France the system of duty which demands 
that there shall be no privilege that does not derive 
directly from service. Talleyrand had taken sides 
with the banker Necker, against the king and, 
though he was a bishop, against the Church also. 
He had made a huge fortune during the Directory, 
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when money-lenders of various complexions pillaged 
thenation. Hewas quick tosee now that Napoleon’s 
position was dangerous and, by exaggerating the 
extent of the danger, to turn it to account. 

Marie’s blue eyes watched him. Her Polish 
friends brought her news of his relations with the 
Austrians. She was in close touch with Pauline 
and Madame Mere, that noble old woman whose 
faith in her son was surpassed only by her faith in 
God. These three followed the movements of the 
plotters with sleepless vigilance, and very soon con- 
vinced themselves that the Emperor and his cause 
were in danger and that an open rebellion in Paris 
against his authority was in preparation. Their 
attention was fixed on Josephine. Was the woman 
already ranged secretly against her husband ? 
Napoleon’s mother had no doubt that she was and 
looked on her daughter-in-law as a traitor.* In 
these circumstances Josephine seems to have felt 
it necessary to take some steps to disarm suspicion. 
She wrote to Napoleon telling him that she felt 
very anxious about his position. He replied : 


“‘Moustache brings me your letter of December 31 
(1808). I see from it, dear, that you are sad and have very 
gloomy thoughts. Austria will not make war on me; if 
she does | have 1§0,000 men in Germany and as many on 
the Rhine and 400,000 Germans to reply to her. Russia 
will not separate herself from me. They are foolish im 
Paris.” 


He guessed that these figures would be passed on 
because his real friends kept him informed about 
the state of affairs in Paris. The optimism of the 
figures, therefore, was a challenge to his enemies. 
But his enemies were growing bolder. They con- 
tinued to express their conviction that he would be 

* Note &7, 
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assassinated in Spain and, almost openly, laid their 
plans for dealing with that emergency.* Both 
Madame Mere and Marie were haunted by the 
fear that his staff contained traitors pledged, at 
the first opportunity, to make an end of him, or 
that supporters of Ferdinand (whom he had sent 
to live at Talleyrand’s country house) had been 
instructed to lie in wait for him. 

Talleyrand and Metternich, meanwhile, with 
the help of Fouché, had considered carefully who 
should be Napoleon’s successor. They had thought 
of Murat, Caroline Bonaparte’s husband, now the 
King of Naples, and had entered into communica- 
tion with him, They had thought also of Josephine’s 
son, Eugéne de Beauharnais, the Viceroy of Italy, 
and of her grandson, Louis Bonaparte’s boy, who 
was Crown Prince of Holland. But these names 
were soon rejected. English support would 
be necessary and England was anxious to see 
“Louis XVIII,” the brother of Lonis XVI, ascend 
the throne of his ancestors. This was Talleyrand’s 
wish also,ft and Metternich’s wish. 

Josephine’s help therefore was necessary, for if, 
on the news of her husband’s assassination, she 
should choose to place herself at the head of the 
Bonapartists, the success of the plot to effect a 
restoration of the Bourbons would be threatened. 
Josephine was popular with the Parisians who 
would certainly, in the hour of crisis, rally to her 
support. She was popular, too, with the armies. 

Nobody was better aware of these considerations 
than Josephine herself. ‘This shrewd woman had 
made up her mind that she had nothing more to 
hope for from Napoleon. She thought, apparently 
with reason, that he was doomed already. If she 
took sides with the Bourbons now, her future, and 
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that of her son and daughter, would be secure. 
She could ask what she liked. Nor was the risk 

very great. If, by some miracle, Napoleon eluded 

the assassins, her position would remain as strong 
as before. She was a Frenchwomen. Would he 

are to be ungenerous even if he dared to divorce 
er? 

Josephine did not lack courage. She had always 
been ready, if the prize was rich enough, to make 
some sacrifice of safety towin it. When it was urged 
that she would help the cause of the plotters by 
emphasizing publicly the importance of the Corgs 
Legisiaty’, a body whose members were actually 
displaying a tendency to criticize her husband and 
his policy, she offered no objection. An occasion 
soon presented itself. News reached Paris that 
Napoleon had won a victory over the Spaniards, 
and the Corps Legtslattf asked permission to send a 
deputation to congratulate the Empress. Josephine 
agreed to receive the deputation. 

She was aware, of course, that in consenting, 
she was disobeying her husband, whose orders that 
she should hold herself aloof from political bodies 
of ali kinds were unequivocal. She knew, too, that 
Napoleon would be informed at once, both privately 
and by the newspapers which he read every day. 
He would be exceedingly angry; and she feared 
his anger. When the fact that the deputation was 
going to be received therefore became known, the 
rumours that the Emperor would never come back 
from Spain obtained a new lease of life. Surprise 
and dismay changed to consternation when Josephine 
told the deputation that she was sure her husband 
would be gratified by the congratulations of a body 
“which represents the Nation.” 

That phrase, with its suggestion that Napoleon’s 
sovereignty was conditional on the satisfaction of a 
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chamber which, if it chose, might bestow sovereignty 
elsewhere, bore every mark of deliberation. It 
seemed to hint at a new sovereignty in the im- 
mediatefuture. Napoleon was before Madrid. Had 
the Spanish capital been chosen as the scene of his 
death ? 

In fact he refused to enter Madrid. When the 
copy of the Moniteur containing Josephine’s speech 
reached him, he became preatly agitated and wrote 
on the margin of the newspaper : 


“The Empress didn’t say that. She knows very well 
that I alone represent the Nation.” 


He sent off a courier to Paris with the following 
message for msertion in the Moniteur, in a promi- 
nent position : 

“15 December, 1808. 

“Her Majesty the Empress said nothing of the kind. 
She is far too well instructed in our constitution. Nobody 
knows better than she does that it is the Emperor who 
represents the Nation, for all power comes from God and 
from the Nation. According to our constitution the 
Nation is represented by—after the Emperor—the Senate, 
after the Senate the Council of State, after the Council of 
State the Corps Legistatif, ... It would be a wild and 
even criminal suggestion to say that anybody can represent 
the Nation before the Emperor.” 


This severe rebuke, and the news that Napoleon 
was driving the English Army, under Sir John 
Moore, across Portugal to the sea, dispelled the 
hopes of the plotters in Paris that they would not 
see him again. But if one plan had failed another 
was ready to take its place. Austria was arming and 
moving her troops towards the French frontier. 
It was proposed to raise an insurrection in France 
which would have the effect of paralyzing the 
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Emperor’s efforts to raise a fresh army. The 
suggestion that Napoleon’s rule meant unceasing 
war began to be whispered. It was accompanied 
by the further suggestion that only the Bourbons 
could restore to France the friendship of England 
and of the world-—a true statement, seeing that 
“ Louis XVIII” was receiving a pension from the 
English Government, and was ready to grant those 
loans and that trade treaty, the refusal of which 
was the cause of the war. 

These rumours constituted a great temptation 
to a people weary of war and fearful lest a new 
conscription should snatch away sons and brothers. 
Paris was grown restive and hostile, and even in 
the country districts, Napoleon’s popularity was 
waning. “‘ What is he doing in Spain?” people 
demanded angrily of one another. They answered 
the question as the soldiers had answered it during 
the campaign in Poland, when they sang: 


“We go to seek for a kingdom 
For little brother Jerome.” 


It was big brother foseph this time; Napoleon, 
whispered these plotters, is a Frenchman no longer 
— if he has ever been a Frenchman. The time has 
come for France to wash her hands of him when 
even the good Josephine is turning against him. 
So bold and threatening were the leaders of this 
opposition that a lively fear seized upon the 
Emperor’s friends. Fear was quickened when the 
Gazette de France began to publish laudatory 
articles about the Royalists of La Vendée, whe had 
fought for the king against the Revolution in the 
days of Robespierre. 

None was in a better position than Marie to 
understand the meaning of these events. Asa Pole 
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she knew her Austria, and saw that the sole object 
was to break a power which had challenged the 
eternal enemies of her country. If Napoleon fell, 
all the hopes of Poland would fall with him, for he 
alone had dared to challenge the righteousness of 
the Partition. What had Poland to hope for from 
England ? Had England raised any protest against 
the Partition ! 

Marie’s patriotism was joined to her love. She 
put the facts before her fellow-countrymen and so 
stimulated their enthusiasm that Poland began to 
arm just as Austria was arming. She also wrote 
to Napoleon. 

Her warning came to confirm other warnings 
which he had received. He saw, suddenly, an abyss 
opening under his feet. He had conquered Spain ; 
he had driven the English back to their ships. But 
his inclination to remain and consolidate his victory 
could not stand against the danger of an outbreak 
in France which, in a night, might deliver Paris 
over to his enemies and allow the Austrians to 
invade his kingdom. He mounted on horseback 
and rode without stopping, except to change horses, 
from Valladolid to Burgos, and from Burgos to 
Bayonne, covering the journey in two days. He was 
unaccompanied except by a few orderlies. His 
travelling carriage awaited him at Bayonne. He 
flung himself into it and drove, immediately, out 
of the town, urging his postilions to their utmost 
speed. It was the igth of January, 1809; on 
the 22nd, his carriage swung into the great court- 
yard of the Tuileries. He sent instantly for 
Talleyrand : 


“You are a thief,” he cried,* “a blackguard to whom 
nothing issacred. You would sell your own father. I have 
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loaded you with gifts and yet there is nothing you are not 
capable of doing against me. For months past, while you 
thought my affairs in Spain were looking bad, you have been 
telling everyone who would listen to you that you always 
disapproved of that enterprise, whereas it was you who 
first suggested it and constantly urged me on... . Now 
I have i¢ in my power to crush you like glass, but I despise 
you too thoroughly to take the trouble. You are a silk 
stocking full of dung.” 


Talleyrand was dismissed from his post of Grand 
Chamberlain. A large number of Royalists were 
placed under surveillance or exiled from Paris. 
Josephine and her daughter were forbidden to play 
cards with the Metternichs and were supplied with 
a list of the people with whom they might play. At 
the same time active steps were taken to undo the 
evil which the plotters had accomplished. 


*T do not know,” Napoleon wrote to Fouché,* “ why 
there is so much talk just now about the history of the 
(civil war) in La Vendée. The Gazette de France seems 
to be beside itself, Is it trying to rouse up a new La 
Vendée by chattering continually about the work of M. de 
Beauchamp ? Inform the Editor of the Gazette de France 
about my displeasure.” 


Again :f 


“You don’t keep proper order in Paris, if you leave 
evilly disposed people free to put about ail sorts of rumours. 
Send somebody to listen to the talk in Citernis restaurant 
on the Place du Palais de Justice and at the Café de Foy. 
Concern yourself with the police, in your Ministry, and not 
with Foreign Affairs. A police minister must be held 
responsible for rumours circulated with the evident intention 
of causing disaffection. If you paid a little more attention 
to this branch of the public administration you would find 
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the threads of the intrigues of those agents who are at the 
bottom of this plot in Paris. 

“P.S$.—The neighbourhood of the Hotel de Ville is 
full ef people who sow ridiculous rumours. Why don’t 
you keep men in that neighbourhood to deny the rumours 
and point out their absurdity? This method should 
proceed hand in hand with the arrest of the disseminators.” 


The plot was destroyed. But the menace of 
Austria remained. Napoleon found himself in a 
position of great difficulty, for the plotters had done 
their work thoroughly. But he acted with ruthless 
vigour. 


“ Arrest the vicar of Noyon,” he wrote to Fouché,* 
“who has ventured to make improper allusion to the con- 
scription in one of his sermons. Have him brought to 
Paris and examined by one of the Councillors of State. 
You will make a report of the inquiry to me.” 


Again : T 


** All couriers belonging to M. Metternich and his Court, 
whether coming from Austria or poing out from Paris to 
Vienna, are to be stopped. They are to be seized half-way 
between here and Strasburg. ‘The dispatches will be brought 
to you and a report will be drawn up by the agent you send 
for the purpose. 

“The report will run as follows : 


‘In consequence of the violation of the Law of 
Nations exercised on a French officer carrying dispatches 
for the Minister of France—which dispatches were taken 
from him at Braunau by main force, and in spite of 
his protests, and of the fact that the arms of France 
appeared on the packet-—all dispatches coming from 
the Austrian government or its agents will be seized 
and held until the before-mentioned dispatches are 
restored,” 
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“ The persons employed on this duty will work quietly, 
so that the arrests may be kept secret as long as possible and 
the greatest possible number of dispatches seized,” 


These efforts did not avert disaster, though they 
postponed it. The Austrian mobilization continued. 
It was accompanied by determined efforts on the 
part of the Austrians to break the alliance between 
the Turks and Napoleon, and so open the way for 
English ships to the Black Sea. Austria, in other 
words, was playing the English—and the Russian— 
game. The coalition which had been destroyed 
at ‘Tilsit was in being once again. But the Poles 
stood firm. 

It is only when this battle of giants is viewed as 
a whole that its true character can be understood. 
The events in Sweden, in Denmark, in Holland, in 
Spain, in Italy, in Turkey, in Austria, in Poland 
and in Russia, were all so closely inter-related that 
none of them can be studied without reference to 
the others. The key-note is always the policy of 
London, the insistent demand for the trade treaty. 
Thanks to her sea-power, England had compelled 
her great adversary to confine himself to land 
Operations, that is to say, to the methods of 
invasion. Each fresh war added to the number of 
his enemies and made it easier to represent him 
as tyrant and usurper. ‘The nations were joining 
the kings and the financiers in praying God to 
overthrow him. His own brothers and sisters, his 
marshals, his nobles, his ministers, even his wife 
were secretly arrayed against him. All, already, 
had fallen victim to the propaganda of his enemies. 
All declared that his glory had undermined his 
reason, so that he was become the victim of an 
ambition as insatiable as it was insane. If the fear 
of his name still went before him that was solely 
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because, in the field of war, he stood alone, without 
eer. 

It was to this loneliness that Marie and her 
people belonged as the only friends able to measure 
and understand it. The whining accusations of the 
Germans were discounted, in this girl’s mind, by 
her memories of her own land. She knew these 
Prussians, these Russians, these Austrians, who 
were filling Europe with the tale of their distresses. 
Had they spared Poland humiliation and plunder- 
ings? What were their present sufferings as 
compared with the sufferings of her kith and kin 
during two generations? When his own people 
drew away from him, Marie came closer. ‘The 
more clearly she saw his position, the warmer grew 
her regard. He was lover, hero, patriot, friend ; 
all that she was belonged to him. When he came 
to her she bade him continue the struggle, promising, 
out of the deeps of her love and her faith, certain 
triumph. She was lady to his knight, so that, 
looking into her blue eyes he tasted what, until now, 
life had not bestowed——namely, the love which 
gives all and asks nothing in return. Almost timidly, 
in those days of anxiety and danger, he opened his 
heart, making surrender of a pride which the armies 
of Europe had not been able to humble. 
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Joszrruine, after Napoleon’s return from Spain, 
gave herself up for lost. She knew that, this time, 
he would not forgive her. Whereas Napoleon, the 
husband, was weak and indulgent, Napoleon the 
Emperor was iron. 

She had attacked his system. She had poured 
contempt on the throne to which he had raised 
her. She had betrayed the France which he had 
made glorious and was fighting to preserve from 
ruin. Let her go to her Bourbons, her Metternich, 
her Talleyrand, her Fouché. 

But he was not ready yet to divorce her. It was 
necessary, first, to defeat and destroy the enemy 
whom she had helped to summon against him. He 
bade her prepare to accompany him to Strasburg, 
for he would not leave her behind him again in 
Paris. He had Metternich’s dispatches before him 
and knew what was coming. On an April day, at 
four o’clock in the morning, after he had given 
orders that Metternich should be arrested, he drove 
out of Paris with Josephine by his side. A month 
later, in Strasburg, she received a letter from him 
which stated: “‘I am master of Vienna.” 

It was his answer to the plotters, In spite of 
them he had conquered Spain, broken the con- 
spiracy in Paris, called up his “ little conscripts ” 


and, at Ratisbon and Eckmuhl, smashed and 
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“T have this instant,” he wrote*® to his brother-in-law 
Murat, “ got news that the Pope has excommunicated us all. 
This is an excommunication which will fall on his own 
head. No more consideration must be shown. He is a 
dangerous madman and must be shut up. Have Cardinal 
Pacca and the Pope’s other adherents arrested.” 


The uneasy tone of this letter exactly reflects 
the writer’s feelings. It was with the gravest 
misgivings that he had opposed the Holy See. He 
saw, stretching before him, a war with the Catholic 
Church of a kind against which all his instincts 
warned him. Qn the other hand, so long as English 
ships convoyed by English men o’ war were enabled 
to bring their merchandize to Italian ports, hope 
of peace could be abandoned. Alone, perhaps, 
among his contemporaries he realized that his 
position was desperate. He had no time to lose 
and no weapons, except his Continental System, 
with which to fight. fre wrote to Fouché telling 
him that no French newspaper was to mention 
the Pope. 

Meanwhile he was preparing a new blow against 
the Austrians. Eclipsed for a moment on the 
Danube, his star blazed forth again, suddenly, at 
Wapram. 


“ My enemies,” he wrote to Josephine, “ are defeated, 
beaten, utterly routed. They were in great numbers; I 
have dispersed them.” 


Once more he was victorious, as he was accustomed 
to be victorious. But he did not hide from himself 
that he had come near to disaster or that his enemy 
was still capable of fight. He put away the idea, 
which had been mm his mind, of depriving the House 
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of Hapsburg of its throne. He revealed a dis- 
position to make peace at the earliest possible 
moment. While the negotiations for peace were in 
rogress he went to live in the Imperial Palace of 
Beloenbritnn, on the outskirts of Vienna. 

He sent immediately for Marie. A house in 
the park, at some distance from the palace, was 
prepared for her and he took great care to see that 
it was made as comfortable as possible. Care 
was exercised, too, to shield her from prying 
eyes. 


“TY used,” says Constant,* “mysteriously to fetch her 
every evening in a closed carriage without armorial bearings, 
driven by a coachman who did not wear livery. I intro- 
duced her into the palace by a secret door and conducted 
her to the Emperor’s apartments. The road though short 
was not without danger, especially in rainy weather, because 
of the ruts and holes everywhere. The Emperor used to 
say to me every evening : 

““ Be very careful to-night, Constant, as it rained to-day 
and the road must be bad. Are you sure the coachman can 
be trusted? Is the carriage in sound condition ?’ 

“These and similar questions showed how sincerely 
attached he was to Madame V. (Walewska). The Emperor 
indeed, was not wrong in recommending me to be careful 
for one evening, on leaving Madame V’s house rather later 
than usual, the coachman upset us. In trying to avoid a 
rut he overturned the carriage on the side of the road. | 
was sitting to the right of Madame V; the carriage turned 
over on its right side so that I alone suffered from the shock, 
while Madame V. falling on top of me, was not at all hurt. 
E was glad that I had been able to protect her from injury. 
I told her so and she expressed her gratitude with a grace 
such as she alone possessed. I soon got over my shaking 
and was the first to make merry over our unlucky spill. 
Madame V laughed also, as she told His Majesty about the 
accident.” 
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Napoleon and Marie were more deeply in love 
with one another than ever, so much so that a 
honeymoon atmosphere filled the palace of the 
Cesars and cheered all its inhabitants. Everybody 
was struck by the Emperor’s behaviour to the girl. 
He treated her as his wife, not as his mistress, and 
he spoke about her in such a way as to suggest that 
he meant to marry her. Josephine’s “ position ” 
had been given, finally, to another. 


“ A young Polish Countess,” Hortense wrote, “* whom 
the Emperor had known in Poland came to Vienna during 
the armistice. My mother knew that she was hidden in 
the Palace of Schoenbrunn, unseen by anyone, and the 
infidelity of a husband, to whom she was still tenderly 
devoted, filled her with despair.” 


Josephine had good cause of despair ; her divorce 
was certain. In vain she tried to play the part of 
the injured wife and to arouse his interest in her 
doings at Plombiéres, where she was taking the 
waters. In vain she begged him to call her to 
Vienna. He was done with her. The very most 
she had to hope for from him was a pension and a 
retréat. 


“T see no objection to your poing back to Malmaison 
after you have finished your treatment,” he wrote, in the 
manner of a man who is wholly unconcerned, A few days 
later he wrote: “‘Isee . . . that you are still at Plombiéres 
and intend ta stay there. You do well; the waters and 
the fine climate can only do you good, I remain here.” 


And again: 


“ T see that by the 18th (August, 1809) you will be either 
at Paris or Malmaison.” 
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He had no orders for her, as in the old days, no 
injunctions to show herself to the Parisians, to go 
to the opera, to give balls. She could behave as 
she chose. She seems to have complained that he 
was killing her, because he wrote : 


“T have your letter from Malmaison. They tell me 
you are plump, florid and in the best of health... .” 
and again, “ Everyone speaks only of your good health.” 


Let her comfort herself with her fellow-plotters, 
Fonuché and Talleyrand and the others. He wrote 
angrily to Fouché, telling him that “there is no 
doubt the English have a regular organization all 
over Europe,” and bidding him show more energy. 
He turned his attention to his brothers, the Kings 
of Holland and Westphalia, Louis and Jerome, 
both of whom he suspected of having had dealing 
with the plotters in one form or another. He was 
still uneasy about the promised invasion of his 
coasts by the English, which invasion, but for his 
victory at Wagram, must have threatened his 
crown. 


““T consider,” he wrote to his brother Jerome,* the 
King of Westphalia, “that you have thoroughly miscon- 
ducted yourself during this campaign. . . . 1 do not want 
to disgrace you by relieving you of your command, but 
nevettheless I do not intend to risk the glory of my arms 
for the sake of any foolish family considerations . . . 20,000 
men, more or less, well-handled may change the fate of 
Europe.” 


Night after night he discussed with Marie the 
dangers that were threatening him. Her stay in 
Paris had removed finally from her mind the 
illusion of power which her fellow-countrymen 
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still cherished. Napoleon, at Schoenbriinn, with 
Austria once again prostrate before him, was a man 
in atrap. If he did not make peace with England 
he would be compelled to pursue a policy of 
offensive-defence which, sooner or later, would 
destroy him. Peace, on his terms, could be achieved 
only by means of the Continental System. Already, 
for the sake of the ‘Continental System, he had 
become involved in the Spanish War, been cast 
out from the communion of Holy Church, and was 
embroiled with every Chamber of Commerce in 
Europe. 

But his courage remained undiminished. The 
girl who shared his life watched, with deepening 
wonder, the daily spectacle of his memory, his 
knowledge, his resource and his foresight. Seated 
at his desk,* overlooking the great garden of the 

alace, he ruled Europe with a pen in his hand. 

he English ships, which he had dreaded, came to 
Flushing and landed the men who were to attack 
Antwerp. He began, the moment the news reached 
him, to direct operations by courier. 


As for Flushing,” he wrote to Champagny, his Foreign 
Minister,t “I look on that expedition as a piece of good 
luck, because it gives me the best possible reason for asking 
for 80,000 men (as recruits)—which I have done—which 
80,000 men will remain on the strength after the re-em- 
barcation of the English. That, I imagine, will take place 
before the end of the month. The Austrians must know 
the objective {of the English expedition) better than we do.” 


He was not sure, yet, that Austria would make 
peace with him and was concerned to fill the gaps 
in his regiments. Metternich remained his prisoner 
in Paris, 
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*’M. de Metternich,” he wrote to Champagny,* “ may 
possibly get news from England; try to find out what he 
hears and especially whether he gets English newspapers.” 


The news that Flushing had been surrendered 
to the English did not daunt his spirit. But he saw 
that if the English expedition succeeded, the 
Austrian war would begin again as soon as the 
truce expired. In that case both Prussians and 
Russians were likely to attack him. The support 
he was obtaining from the Poles was, therefore, 
of immense value. He had discovered that Austria 
had obtained subsidies from the financiers by 
surrendering paper money, which had been printed 
in great abundance before the war. He resolved, 
at once, to deprive her of this power by depriving 
her of the means of borrowing from England.t 


6th Sep., 1809. 

* Maret will send you a collection of all the different 
kinds of bank-notes. Enclosed you will find an order on 
the subject. I desire you will manufacture these notes, 
of every amount, until you have reached 100,000,000. You 
must set up machinery which will turn out 10,600,000 a 
month. It was paper currency which enabled Austria to 
make war against me and with paper money she may be 
able to do it again.t 

“That being so, it is my policy, both in peace and war, 
ta destroy that paper currency and to force Austria to 
come back to the metallic currency which, by its very nature, 
will force her to reduce her army and all that wild ex- 
penditure on her part which has threatened the safety of 
my dominions. It is my intention that this operation shal! 
be carried out secretly and mysteriously. Yet the object 
I set before me is far more a political one, than any 
advantageous speculation or gain. The subject is exceed- 
ingly important. There is no hope of peace in Europe so 
long as the House of Austria can obtain advances of 
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300,000,000 francs or 400,000,000 francs on the credit of 
its paper money- 

“‘ Send a shrewd, intelligent agent who will come while 
we afe here and collect all the information necessary to 
give this affair the scope I desire it te have and which will 
cause it to have so great an influence.” 

23rd September, 1809. 

“* Maret is sending for what you ask for. I repeat that, 
whether in peace or war I attach the greatest importance 
to having one or two hundred millions’ worth of notes. 
This is a political operation. Once the House of Austria 
is shorn of its paper currency it will not be able to make 
war against me... . If I had destroyed that paper money 
I should not have had this war.” 


He resolved, at the same time, to remove his 
brother Louis from the throne of Holland. 


“You are no king,” he wrote to him,* “ and you do not 
know how to be a king. . . . Trade with England goes on 
in Holland just as in times of peace and the partisans of 
England triumph. ! must inform you, however, that this 
cannot be allowed to go on. Four things are necessary 
to the independence of Holland: finance, an army, a 
flotilla and fleet and an absolute prohibition of any communi- 
cation with England. Short of that I shall never have 
peace.. .. You give it to be understood that the Dutch 

. are exceedingly energetic. Yes, they are very energetic 
in the smuggling trade.” 


The English expedition faded. Alexander refused 
to help Austria. The Hapsburgs abandoned their 
hopes of renewing the war. The “ political being ” 
of whom, within himself, Napoleon was at all times 
so acutely conscious, warmed to the work of peace- 
making. The king mounted again to his throne. 
But above them both was the lover, a being new in 
the experience of his maturity. Napoleon had 
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emerged from the scepticism of the eighteenth 
century and the Revolution toa faith in God which 
was the expression of his political philosophy. He 
had found, as a matter of government, that a people 
which has abandoned faith in God is no longer able 
to protect itself against exploitation, and can be 
held together, in the last issue, only by fear. But 
this experience was not personal to himself. The 
Emperor believed; the man remained in doubt. 
The man continued to think of religion as a civil 
discipline. His love of Marie had been stranger 
and orphan on that spiritual parade ground. But 
the stranger and the orphan were achieving greatly ; 
his emotions were being deepened and his faith 
recalled from sleep. 

Ail who saw Marie at Schoenbriinn, were struck 
by her gentleness and her unselfish devotion. She 
asked nothing; she gave everything. In circum- 
stances in which most women would have boasted 
and tried to thrust themselves forward, she remained 
unseen and unknown. No secret ever passed her 
lips; no confidence was ever betrayed. On the 
other hand her native shrewdness was always at her 
lover’s disposal. He availed himself of it just as he 
had done at Finckenstein and in Paris. She was at 
his side throughout the whole of the peace con- 
ferences, which were protracted, for he insisted 
that Austria should give him her last sea-port, 
Trieste, and thus furnish him with a land route 
across the Balkans to Constantinople. Marte’s 
interest in this demand was confined to her interest 
in the man who made it; but where his proposals 
about Russia and Poland were concerned, she was 
deeply engaged. He could not, as she understood, 
quarrel openly with the Emperor Alexander with- 
out bringing his Continental System to immediate 
ruin. On the other hand, that Alexander was 
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drifting farther and farther away from him could 
no longer be doubted for a minute. The Russians 
had given little or no help during the recent cam- 
paign, and were showing themselves jealous and 

ostile. She felt entitled, therefore, to plead once 
more the cause of her own people and to urge that 
their faithfulness deserved its reward. Poniatowski’s 
march into Galicia (¢.e. Austrian Poland) during 
the recent campaign had certainly caused the 
enemy embarrassment and had, in addition, ex- 
ercised its influence on Alexander. Moreover, the 
Austrian attempt to destroy the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw, showed how lively was the fear excited 
by that Grand Duchy in the hearts of the Haps- 
burgs. Poland was the key to the Baltic, and Poland 
belonged, heart and soul, to France. Why not 
encourage that true and proven friendship? 
Napoleon did not dispute the justice of this case. 
Nor did he overlook the fact that Alexander had 
recalled the Pole, Adam Czartoryski, to his favour, 
perhaps as a step towards restoring Poland under 
his own sovereignty. But a break with Russia was 
a calamity which the French Empire could not 
afford, seeing that it meant the immediate ruin of 
the Continental System. The idea of Polish 
restoration must therefore be set aside for the 
moment and a strict adherence to the name “‘ Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw” maintained. That did not 
mean that the Poles ought not to be rewarded. On 
the contrary, French policy was now leaning, more 
and more, on Polish independence and loyalty, 
seeing that Poland constituted a barrier between 
Russia and Prussia and at the same time offered the 
French Army a base of operations against Russia. 
If, Napoleon added, he continued to uphold the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw, without threatening 
Russian Poland, he would be exerting over Alexander 
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exactly the kind of pressure he wished to exert. If, 
further, he compelled the Austrians to cede their 
portion of the dismembered kingdom of Poland 
to the Grand Duchy, he would give satisfaction to 
Poniatowski and his devoted followers and by the 
same act increase Alexander’s uneasiness without 
giving him cause of serious complaint. 

arie was convinced of the soundness of this 
reasoning, though she knew that the Austrians were 
urging her lover to restore Poland completely, and 
even promising to help him in that policy. Austria 
wanted nothing so much as an open rupture between 
Napoleon and Alexander. 

Marie remained in close touch with her country- 
men, and kept them advised about Napoleon’s 
difficulties. Thanks to her efforts the Poles shut 
their minds to the suggestions which Austria and 
Russia continued to make to them—namely, that 
Napoleon was using them for his own purposes and 
would betray them the moment it suited him to 
doso. The fact of her presence with the Emperor 
indeed was proof enough to the contrary. 

Napoleon, therefore, was able to force Austria 
to make peace on his terms. He obtained and 
handed over to Poniatowski a large part of Austrian 
Poland, reserving a small strip, at the same time, 
for Alexander, whom he told that he would not 
revive the word “ Poland” in any form. He got 
Trieste, and with it the mastery of the Adriatic, 
and an indemnity in gold and silver of 75,000,000 
francs. In addition, in a secret treaty, he compelled 
Austria to reduce the strength of her army to 
150,000 men and to keep it at this figure until peace 
with England should have been made. 

Thus he had retained the friendship of the Poles 
without breaking with Alexander, had crippled 
Austria and removed her from contact with England, 
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and had obtained the means of reaching Con- 
stantinople. He had secured, therefore, that 
Constantinople shouid not fali either into Russian 
or English hands, and had made of his Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw a greater threat than ever to 
Russia and so provided new guarantees for his 
Continental System. His enemies were divided 
once more. It was while he was engaged in these 
anxious labours that Marie told him that she was 
likely to bear him a child. 
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THE assurance of his approaching fatherhood made 
Napoleon decide to divorce Josephine immediately 
and actually suggested to his mind the idea of 
marrying Marie. The fact that he loved Marie 
and that they stood almost alone among a host of 
erremies, robbed him for the moment of his caution. 
Fie was swept away on a tide of emotion of which 
the feeling of gratitude was a chief element. 
Strangely, pathetically, he clung to the girl who 
had become a main support of his life, refusing to 
think of the possibility of separation, and arguing 
that the Man of the Revolution had no need to be 
careful about the opinions of a world which hated 
him. 

But the gust of human passion against an un- 
smiling fate encountered such resistance, both with- 
out and within, as to bring it swiftly to extinction. 
Marie’s husband was still living ; Marie herself had 
not ceased to suffer pangs of remorse which had 
their source in her religtous faith.* Others might 
call her martyr; she did not speak that word about 
herself. She had been happy; how could she 
pretend that she was making sacrifice? The joy 
of anticipation which thrilled body and spirit was 
mingled always with the sense of sin which dwelt 
familiarly in her heart, and these two, leaven of 
glory and leaven of guilt, had transformed her. 


* Note 107. 
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This was not the care-free girl of the post-honse 
at Bronie, nor the young wife listening, in her 
agony of shame, to the exhortations of the Polish 
atriots. Marie was given to the adventure that was 
Napoleon’s, ready to pay such price as heaven might 
choose to order, but resolved that there should be 
no going back; fearful, but in her will and her 
courage, unafraid. ‘That he should use her to the ut- 
most of her usefulness was the most insistent of her 
demands. She would be diplomat, politician, wife, 
mother, she would not be queen nor share at any 
time in his glory, save alone among her thoughts. 
If she had proved to him that his system need not 
Jack for an heir, let him employ that knowledge to 
yield the fullest measure of support. Let him 
take of all her gifts freely—for himself, for France, 
for Poland, and, taking, make for her a humble 
duty, perhaps, to offended heaven. Not otherwise, 
at least, would she ask heaven’s forgiveness. 
Perhaps he understood, for he spoke to her about 
an Austrian marriage, consenting at the same time, 
to her plea that she should go back to Poland, to 
Walewice, to bear her child. He knew now, as 
has been said, that Alexander of Russia would not 
ally himself with him by marriage, but he meant 
to use an offer of marriage as a means of placating 
the Russian. When the time came for Marie to 
leave him he gave way to melancholy thoughts. If 
he married a king’s danghter they conld not live 
together on the old footing. Their friendship 
would be all that remained to them—that and their 
child. But the choice lay between abandoning his 
osition and giving up the woman he loved. And 
Marie was determined that he should not abandon 
his position. If she had assented to his treatment 
of Poland, that was because she understood that 
Polish interests were bound up with the larger 
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interests of France. The idea of sacrificing Poland 
and France to herself never entered her mind. 
Here she felt was the sacrifice which should begin 
the work of atonement, a sacrifice the sweeter in 
that it must add to his glory and his safety. She 
faced the fact that another woman would occupy 
her position at his side and win, perhaps, a large 
share of his affection, while she herself moved for 
ever among the shadows. Not her child but 
another’s would bear his name and possess his glory. 
Her heart was lifted up so that the woman she had 
become was reconciled, mysteriously, with the 
woman she had been. Her grief, she resolved, 
should be mingled with her joy not, as before, in a 
partnership of good and evil but newly in the 
partnership of renunciation and repentance. As 
her hands released their clasp of his hands, she 
stretched them out, through the darkness, to find 
again the hands of God. 
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QUEEN 


A virtuous woman who can find ? 

For ber price is far above rubies. 

The heart of ber husband trusteth tn ber, 
And he shall have no lack of gain. 

She doeth him good and nat evil 

All the days of ber life.” 


The Book of Proverbs, Ch. XX XI, vv. 10-12, 


CHAPTER XII 
DIVORCE 


From his parting with Marie, Napoleon went 
immediately to his meeting with Josephine. He 
had decided already what he was going to say to 
her, but the prospect of saying it caused him a 
lively distress. He knew that Josephine had been 
associated in the plot to dethrone him. It was 
impossible that she could remain his Empress,* 
But he was bound to her, personally, by many ties. 

As he drove through the vineyards of Champagne 
where the grapes were being gathered in golden 
sunlight, he prepared himself for the distresses 
which he knew were coming to him. Marie had 
buckled his sword to his side and bidden him ride 
forth ; fosephine would try to pluck his sword 
away. She would use all the powers of which she 
was possessed to win a forgiveness that would 
secure her in the enjoyments of her position, and 
the fact of her infidelity to his crown would weigh 
as little in her thoughts as had her earlier infidelities 
to his person. All her deep understanding of his 
character, all her woman’s wisdom, all her power 
to bid his memory and his friendship, would be 
arrayed against him. 

Fear of the encounter had made him harsh. 
News which he received at Strasburg about the 
continuing activity of the Royalists in Parist added 
a flame of anger. He had released Metternich 

* Note 108. Tt Note 109. 
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that he might come to Vienna to sign the treaty of 
peace; did these supporters of the Bourbons think 
that the power which had humbled Austria in the 
dust was impotent now to deal with them ? Though 
he had written to warn Josephine of his coming 
and to summon her to meet him at Fontainebleu 
“with some of your ladies,” the palace, when he 
reached it, was deserted. No guards had been 
posted; no servants were in attendance.* His 
anger mounted with his deepening anxiety. Was 
she not coming at all? He had keyed himself up 
for the occasion; the occasion was slipping away 
from him, carrying with it all the fine speeches he 
had got by heart. He paced restiessly about the 
big apartment. She was afraid to meet him because 
she had been intriguing against him. She was for 
the Bourbons still, in face of all his victories, of all 
his indulgencies, because she believed that, if she 
helped them to regain their throne, the Bourbons 
would reward her. Those who were with him 
observed his increasing violence of manner and read 
the signs of an approaching hurricane. 

They were not mistaken. When Josephine’s 
cafriages drove into the court of the White Horse 
his anger exploded. When the Empress, white- 
faced and tearful, reached the top of the staircase, 
it flashed outagainsther. Heaccused ; he rebuked; 
he chastised. But he did not speak the thought 
which was in all their minds. He did not so much 
as hint at divorce. {csephine reeling from the 
encounter, was helped by her daughter Hortense 
to her rooms. He walked in the garden with his 
sister Pauline, who had been told by their mother 
that Josephine was a traitor to France. Pauline 
urged him to make an end of it, but failed to re- 
store his courage. 

* Note IIo. 
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Napoleon, in truth, was undecided in his own 
raind. No man shrank more than he from changes 
in his immediate circle or from the prospect of 
encountering new faces. The loss of Marie’s 
companionship was inflicting on him a distress 
much greater than he had expected, and he could 
not now reconcile himself to that loss. His thoughts 
were busy with schemes for calling her back to his 
side. In these circumstances he wished to delay 
as long as possible his separation from Josephine. 
So long as he remained married to Josephine, it 
would be possible, perhaps, to resume his relations 
with Marie. 

He was lonely and very ill at ease. Day followed 
day without any step in the direction of divorce 
being taken. He spent most of his time with 
Pauline, but remained unresponsive to her urgings. 
On the rare occasions on which he met Josephine, 
he spoke about indifferent matters so that she began 
to believe that she had disturbed herself needlessly. 
Even Pauline felt that her own and her mother’s 
hopes were going to be disappointed. 

Meanwhile, he ordered his ambassador in Russia 
to keep Alexander reassured that there was no 
intention to restore the ancient kingdom of Poland. 
He had already, as has been said, given this assurance 
in very strong terms :* 


“His Majesty (Napoleon) approves that the words 
“Poland ’ and ‘ Poles’ ought to disappear not only from 
political speech but even from history.” 


He now added: 
“ Fontainebleu, 7 Nov., 1809.T 
“Keep repeating that we are ready to meet all his 
(Alexander’s) wishes. Speak of the great value which we, 
in France, set upon the Russian Aljiance.” 
*Note m1. + Note 112. 
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These assurances could not, of course, blind 
Alexander to the fact that the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw had just been doubled by the additions 
made to it from Austrian Poland. The real object 
was to warn him that, if he became unfaithful to 
his engagements, Russian Poland might go the 
same way as Austrian Poland. This warning was 
driven home a few days later. A suggestion that 
the French Emperor might ask for the hand of a 
Russian princess was made at the very moment 
when the King of Saxony, to whom Napoleon had 
given the titular sovereignty of the Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw, was bidden to come to Paris with 
his wife and marriageable daughter. It remained 
certain that Alexander would refuse his sister; nor 
had Napoleon any thought of marrying the Saxon 
girl, But the possibility of a Saxon (that is to say of 
a Polish} marriage, could not fail to cause the 
Russian anxiety and would serve therefore to delay 
his backsliding towards England. The final act— 
namely, an Austrian marriage, could not fail, in 
such circumstances, to exert further pressure on 
Alexander, seeing that it would bring the Poles and 
the Austrians into an association which might 
at any time constitute a threat to his do- 
minions. Alexander had not forgotten that 
the Austrians had advised Napoleon to restore 
Poland. 

The forthcoming Saxon visit afforded an excuse 
for saying nothing to Josephine and nothing had 
been said when on November 18th, 1809, Napoleon 
rode on horseback into Paris at the head of detach- 
ments of his victorious army. Josephine followed 
him and presided as usual over the entertainments 
given to the King and Queen of Saxony and their 
daughter. While this visit was in progress the 
following letter was sent at Napoleon’s bidding by 
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his Minister for Foreign Affairs to the French 
Ambassador in St. Petersburg : 


Paris, 22 November, 1809.* 

““ M. V’Ambassadeur, as you are aware, the most devoted 
among the friends of the Emperor and of his dynasty 
have, on many occasions, urged him (to remarry). Their 
pleas have, for long, been without avail; but 1 have reason 
to believe that, now, after mature consideration of the 
situation of France and of his family, the Emperor has made 
up his mind to divorce (his wife). His Majesty has informed 
me personally of this decision so that I] may communicate 
it to you in a letter written with my own hand. 

“ Suggestions about a divorce were made at Erfurt to 
the Emperor Alexander, who will no doubt recall them 
and, at the same time, remember that he stated on that 
occasion that his sister, the Princess Anne, was at his 
(Napoleon’s) disposal. The Emperor now desires that you 
will discuss the subject frankly and simply with the Emperor 
Alexander and that you will speak in these terms— 

“**]T have reason to believe that the Emperor, urged to 
this step by all France, is about to divorce (his wife). Can 
J tell him that, in that event, he can count on your sister ? 
Will your Majesty be so good as to consider the matter 
and, in two days, give me a frank answer not in my capacity 
as Ambassador but rather as a devoted friend of the two 
families? Iam not making a formal request (for the hand 
of the Princess), What 1 ask for is an idea of your 
feelings... .’ 

“Will you also inform us what the young Princess is 
like and especially when she will be old enough to become 
a mother for, in the existing state of affairs, even six months 
(of delay) is a matter of importance,” 





This letter was accompanied by the assurance 
that there was no idea of restoring Poland. A 
Russian Joan was floated in Paris and special 
attentions were paid to the Russian Ambassador. 
Meanwhile Napoleon examined once more the 

* Note 113. 
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position in which he stood. His victory over 
Austria had not shaken England and peace was, 
therefore, as far away as ever. That the Russian 
alliance was collapsing he had no doubt ; its collapse 
meant that peace would be postponed for ever, 
seeing that, without Russia, the Continental System 
could not succeed. He concluded that an Austrian 
Marriage was essential as a means of holding Alex- 
ander and gaining time. Ji England saw her 
closest ally separated from her in this way, she might 
be disposed—so long as Russia remained even 
nominally the aily of France—to come to terms. 
On November 30th, therefore, he bade Josephine 
dine with him. Neither spoke during the meal ; 
when coffee had been served he conducted her to 
her drawing-room and closed the door. A few 
minutes later the usher, the Baron de Bausset, in 
the ante-room heard the Empress cry : * 

“T shall not survive it... . I shall not survive 
it. .. oO 

At the same moment Napoleon opened the door 
and asked : 

‘Are you strong enough, Bausset, to lift her 
Majesty and carry her to her apartments by the 
private staircase communicating with her room, so 
that she may have all the care and attention her 
state requires ? ”’ 

Bausset lifted the fainting woman while Napoleon 
took a candlestick from the table and led the way 
to the head of the staircase. When they reached 
it the usher pointed ont that it was too narrow to 
allow him to descend without running the risk of 
a fall, Napoleon called a servant, gave him the 
candle and himself took hold of fosephine’s legs. 
They scrambled down a few steps. Then Bausset 
heard a soft voice whisper : 

* Note 114. 
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 You’re holding me too tightly.” 

Bausset was reassured ; not so Napoleon. 

“The Emperor’s agitation and anxiety,” states 
the usher, “ were extreme. In his trouble he told 
me the cause of all that had occurred. His words 
came with difficulty and without sequence, his 
voice was choked and his eyes were full of tears.” 

His distress was renewed on the next day when 
Josephine’s children, Eugene and Hortense, told 
him that they would no longer embarrass his Court 
with their presence : 

“What,” he cried in a broken voice,* “all of 
you leave me! You will desert me! Don’t you 
love me any longer? If it were only my happiness 
I would sacrifice it to you. But it is the good of 
France. Pity me rather for being obliged to 
sacrifice my most cherished affections.” 

Though it is Hortense herself who records these 
words, evidently as a tribute to her mother, their 
authenticity need not be doubted. Napoleon was 
lonely and distressed ; his world was falling about 
his ears. He was accustomed, in a sense, to being 
betrayed; he was not accustomed to being 
abandoned—even at his own request. Marte had 
gone, and fosephine. Were his step-children, to 
whom he had been a most devoted father, to go 
also? The Beauharnais, who were divided between 
anger and greed, and who, like their mother, cared 
nothing for him, made haste to turn his weakness 
to advantage. ‘‘ Every day,” as Hortense testified, 
“ brought new conflicts.” Josephine wept, screamed 
and swooned by turns until she was assured that 
she was to keep her Imperial title and have a 
revenue from the Treasury of £80,000 a year with, 
in addition, a revenue from the Emperor’s privy 
purse of £40,000 a year. 

* Note 155. 
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““We were won over,” Hortense says,” ** by the 
Emperor’s solicitude for his wife’s reputation.” 

A few days later the divorce took place in the 
presence of Napoleon’s mother and brothers and 
sisters. Josephine left the Tuileries the following 
afternoon in a rainstorm and drove in 4 carriage 
known as f’spale to Malmaison.t Napoleon, still 
haunted by loneliness, spent the night at the 
Trianon, but rushed off early next morning to see 
her. They spent the day together. When he 
returned to the Trianon he wrote : 


“My dear, I found you, to-day, weaker than you ought 
to be. You have shown courage; it is necessary that you 
should maintain it and not give way to melancholy. You 
must take special care of your health, which is so precious 
to me. If you are attached to me, if you love me, you 
will show strength of mind and force yourself to be happy. 
You cannot doubt my constant and tender friendship and 
you would know, very imperfectly, all the affection I have 
for you if you supposed I could be happy while you were 
unhappy or contented if you were ill at ease. 

“* Farewell, dear, sleep well. Dream that J wish it.” 


He went to Paris to see his Ministers, and con- 
fessed in a new letter to fosephine : 


‘‘} have tired myself out at the Tuileries. That great 
palace seemed empty to me and [ felt jost in it.” 


He was really missing Marie, not Josephine, with 
whom for years his relations had been those merely 
of an old acquaintance. He shrank from the idea 
of marriage to a strange girl who could not possibly 
care for him, but who would oppose for ever a 
barrier between himself and Marie. Was he never 
tosee Marie again? Was he never tosee his child ? 

* Note 116. t Note 117. 
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He set to work grimly to carry out the plan he 
had made. While he waited for Alexander’s reply, 
he contrived to get into touch with Metternich 
and the Austrians and found, as he had expected, 
that they were willing and anxious to give him an 
archduchess, if only to counteract his alliance with 
Alexander. He had been at pains to hide the cracks 
in that alliance, but they were beginning to gape. 
Alexander, as he discovered from the English news- 
papers, had actually published to the world the 
etter in which he had promised to make no further 
mention of Poland.* Alexander was trying to 
drive a wedge between the Poles and himself, by 
supgesting that what was in effect a private assurance 
that there was no intention of threatening Russian 
Poland, meant that France was wholly out of 
sympathy with Polish grievances and hopes. Alex- 
ander, therefore, meant, at the first opportunity, 
to return to his alliance with England. 

This was made abundantly clear by the dispatches 
received from the French Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg. He stated that Alexander had given no 
positive reply to the request for his sister’s hand, 
but had insisted that a formal treaty about Poland 
should be made immediately between Napoleon 
and himself. The draft of this treaty stated : T 

“The Kingdom of Poland will never be re- 
established . . . the names Poland and Pole will 
be abolished for ever so far as any official or public 
statement is concerned.” 

It was provided, further, that the orders of knight- 
hood of the old Kingdom of Poland should be 
abolished, that no Pole who was a subject of 
Alexander should ever be employed by the King 
of Saxony in his capacity as Grand Duke of Warsaw 
and that the Grand Duchy of Warsaw must never 

* Note 118. Tt Note 11g, 
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at any time be enlarged. Napoleon was to obtain 
the signature of the King of Saxony to these 
provisions. 

It was obvious that this treaty was meant for 
Polish consumption and would, if it was signed, 
drive the Poles into violent opposition to France. 
Alexander would then be in a position to proclaim 
himself their protector and, by making an end of 
the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, to secure a shield 
for himself against Napoleon. The French alliance 
could then be renounced in favour of the English 
alliance and the Russian and Polish ports at once 
thrown open to English merchandize. Happily, 
Marie was now in Poland making the truth plain 
to her fellow-countrymen. 

Napoleon did not sign the treaty; instead he 
hurried forward the plans for the Austrian marriage 
so that all arrangements might be made before 
Alexander discovered that his (Alexander’s) in- 
tentions were known. It was possible that if the 
Austrians got wind of these intentions they would 
refuse their archduchess. it was certain that, once 
the marriage had taken place, and while the Poles 
continued to be reassured about Napoleon’s true 
feelings for them, Alexander, who was engaged in 
a war with the Turks, would not dare to open the 
ports to the English. 

Marie had served her lover well. Her embassy 
had counteracted at every turn the effect of 
Alexander’s propaganda. The fact that she was 
about to bear Napoleon a child was known to 
everyone in her native land and served to guarantee 
all that she said. 
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So urgent had the Austrian marriage become that 
Josephine was told to use her influence with Madame 
de Metternich to hasten it, a task which she under- 
took with the greatest delight. Nor was Talleyrand 
himself excluded from the negotiations. ‘These 
plotters found themselves suddenly enlisted in the 
service of their enemy; the Austrian conspiracy 
had been revived with Napoleon himself in the chiei 
part. 

Napoleon, however, was under no illusions. He 
knew that Metternich, Talleyrand, Josephine and 
the others remained as anxious as ever to effect a 
restoration of the Bourbons under English financial 
influence. He was able to bend them to the service 
of France solely because they could see no hope of 
ruining him until a breathing space had been won. 
Josephine as it happened proved a clever diplomatist, 
for Metternich, who was still in Vienna, wrote to 
Schwarzenberg in Paris : 

““ January 27, 1810. 

“The most distinct overtures having been made by the 
Empress Josephine and Queen of Holland (Hortense) to 
Madame de Metternich, His Imperial Majesty (Francis ! 
of Austria) thinks it better to pursue this unofficial but 
less compromising road.” 


Two days after this letter was written 
(January 29th, 1810) a council was held in the 
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Tuileries to discuss the question of the Emperor’s 
marriage. Napoleon, who had prepared this public 
scene for the edification of Europe, but especially 
for the whetting of the Austrian appetite, contrived 
to suggest that he was torn between the choice of 
a Frenchwoman, a Russian grand duchess, an 
Austrian archduchess and a Saxon princess, He 
then asked for advice. Nobody was in favour of 
a Frenchwoman, a few spoke on behalf of the 
Saxon. But the real battle was fought over the 
grand duchess and the archduchess. Cambacérés, 
Murat and the Bonapartes were for the Russian ; 
Talleyrand and the Beauharnais for the Austrian. 
None of them suspected that Napoleon’s choice 
was made already because, in fact, he had no choice. 
One speaker said that Austria was no longer a great 
power ; the Emperor pulled him up by remarking : 

* It’s well seen you were not present at the battle 
of Wagram, sir.” 

A little later Napoleon recalled the fact that 
Alexander’s sister belonged to the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church and remarked that he had never been 
able to forgive King Henry IV his change of 
religion.* 

A few days later new dispatches from Russia 
confirmed the view that Alexander had no intention 
of giving his sister to Napoleon. The Emperor 
of the French acted with promptitude. He caused 
Schwartzenberg to be told that an Austrian marriage 
had been decided on and that a positive reply, yes 
or no, must be given at once to the demand for the 
hand of the Archduchess Marie Louise. If Schwart- 
zenberg could not immediately, as ambassador, sign 
the contract, then the offer would be withdrawn 
and would not be renewed. 

Schwartzenberg had no authority to take so 

* Note 120, 
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important a step. Engene de Beauharnais, Jose- 
phine’s son, who had carried Napoleon’s message, 
saw the sweat break ont on the man’s brow* as he 
hesitated between acceptance and refusal. The 
thought was uppermost in the Austrian’s mind 
clearly, that, if he refused, Napoleon would marry 
the Russian. He begged for time—enough time 
to send a courier to Vienna; his plea was rejected 
absolutely. At last, in a kind of despair, he said 
that he would take the risk and sign the contract. 

Eugene hurried to the Tuileries where he found 
Napoleon in a very excited and anxious state of 
mind : 

“When the word ‘ Yes’ fell from my mouth,” 
Eugene said,t “ I saw the great man deliver himself 
to a joy so impetuous and wild that I stood dumb- 
founded.” 

A council was instantly summoned and informed 
of Napoleon’s decision. The contract was drawn 
up and signed next morming, Febuary 7th, 1810. 
By midday it was on its way to Vienna for signature 
by the Emperor Francis. Before evening Napoleon 
had planned the details of the marriage, and sent 
off the first of a series of couriers to St. Petersburg 
who should, little by little, break the news to 
Alexander and thus intensify to the highest degree 
its effect on his mind. Each of these couriers bore 
the assurance that, in spite of the Austrian marriage, 
Napoleon adhered strictly to the alliance with 
Russia. 


“ Conseguently,”f one of the letters to the French 
Ambassador ran, “‘ the marriage with the Archduchess will 
have no effect on policy; give positive assurances on that 
point. Indeed we feel that the marriage will tend to 
strengthen our alliance with Russia ; it adds to our eagerness 
to clasp (Russia) to us.” 

* Note 121. t Note 122. t Note 123. 
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Alexander, meanwhile, was getting anxious about 
the Polish Treaty* and urging his Ambassador in 
Paris to find out what Napoleon meant to do. 
Napoleon made his intentions clear in a dispatch 
sent to Russia on February 10th, 1810. He advised 
his ambassador : T 


*T cannot say that the Kingdom of Poland will never 
be re-established. ... My object is to reassure Russia 
and to do this all that should be necessary is a clause m 
these words, namely: ‘The Emperor Napoleon promises 
never to give any help or support to any power or to any 
bedy of any kind that is trying to re-establish the Kingdom 
of Poland.” 


This was all that he had promised in the first 
instance. ‘Tchis was ail that he was prepared to 
perform. He added the proviso that if a treaty 
was made in this form it should not be published, 
an indication that he understood perfectly Alex- 
ander’s reasons for publishing his former letter. 

The Austrian marriage was pushed on with a 
haste which left Alexander no time to get into 
touch with Vienna and expose the facts of the 
Russian marriage. Vienna continued to believe 
therefore that it had won a great victory over St. 
Petersburg and both Vienna and St. Petersburg were 
disprayed as humble suitors for the favour of Paris. 

arie, in Poland, found herself a heroine once 
more, because her countrymen were convinced that 
it was to her, and to her alone, that they owed their 
deliverance from the Russian marriage. They 
realized that she had not deceived them about 
Napoleon’s real objects. Warsaw joined Vienna in 
celebrating the supposed victory over St. Petersburg. 
Even St. Petersburg itself began to imagine that a 
terrible mistake had'* been committed. 
“Note 124. t Note 125. 
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"The news,” wrote Joseph de Maistre,* “ effected a 
universal panic. I have never seen so severe 2 blow for 
Russia. She had bungled the war; she had bungled the 
peace; the whole world was annoyed with her. She had, 
too, mined her trade. Meanwhile there was (Austria) 
becoming a frontier of France. The familial alliance 
(the Austrian marriage} would soon be translated 
Into a political and economic alliance of an offensive 
and defensive kind. (Russia) would be bronght to 
nothing.”’ 


But while the nations were gaping open-mouthed, 
Napoleon kept his eyes fixed on London. How 
long would Alexander dare to resist the pressure 
from that city? How long would he keep his 
ports shut ? There was the only thing that mattered 
in all this drama of kings and queens and princesses. 
How long had he got?) How long could London 
hold out ? What was the position of the financiers 
in London ? 

He heard with delight that the note issue of the 
Bank of England was increasing so rapidly as to 
cause the financters anxiety. The reason was 
that the Bank had been compelled to lend heavily 
to the Government for its Spanish and Dutch 
expeditions. Consequently, the gold backing of 
the notes, which had not increased, was becoming 
less and less adequate. The value of gold, as 
measured in terms of the notes, was rising. In 
these circumstances a golden guinea was worth 
more outside of England than a note of the same 
denomination, though inside of England, guinea 
and note were made equally valuable by law. 
The owners of golden guineas, therefore, were 
melting them down and shipping them out of the 
country to places where their higher value could 
be realized. 

* Note 126, 
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*‘ Guineas,” says Feavearyear,* “almost disappeared 
from open circulation and there began to be signs of a 
secret demand for them at prices above 21s. ‘These 
symptoms of currency disorder soon began to trouble the 
minds of many people who had made some study of the 
theory of money... . In Febrnary, 1810, Francis Homer 
called for several returns of the quantity of Bank notes in 
circulation at various dates, the rate of exchange with 
certain countries, the price of gold and other allied 
Matters... .” 


What had happened was that the increased pro- 
duction of goods occasioned by the needs of the 
armies in Portugal and elsewhere had necessitated 
an increase of money at a moment when gold was 
scarce owing to the fact of its having to be used 
for subsidies to the nations at war with Napoleon. 
The choice therefore lay, if the notes were to be 
made more valuable m terms of gold, between a 
reduction in their number and an increase in the 
quantity of gold held as a backing for them. It 
was Hobson’s choice, seeing that to reduce the 
quantity of notes meant to restrict the means of 
distributing the goods required for the prosecution 
of the war, while to increase the quantity of gold- 
backing meant, virtually, to make peace with 
Napoleon and so secure the opening of the Russian 
ports. 

The financiers found themselves, therefore, in 
the uneasy position of having to decide between 
allowing their sterling loans to Jose value in terms 
of gold or of having to abate their opposition to 
France. In the one case, they ran the risk of 
losing a large part of their capital, in the other, of 
seeing the system of usury by which they lived 
brought to shipwreck, for Napoleon would refuse 
to allow them to float any loans in his dominions 
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and would maintain the high tariff by which 
French industry was protected. In these circum- 
statices they contrived to let it be known in Paris 
that, if the Emperor of the French would meet 
them even half-way, the war could be brought to 
an immediate end. 

Napoleon was concerned to find out what exactly 
half-way ” meant. He was prepared to throw 
the ports of Europe open ; he was not prepared to 
sacrifice French to English trade, whether in 
France or in Spain and Italy. London, therefore, 
could not hope to extract the gold which he had 
accumulated in Paris, by flooding the markets of 
his Empire with cheap goods. Two world systems 
were in conflict. His own was national, the English 
was International. He was concerned to maintain 
an active home market for his farmers and manu- 
facturers; the bankers of London were concerned 
to make loans to any country prepared to pay high 
tates of interest and to flood every country with the 
cheap products of these loans. Whereas he was a 
political economist they were usurers. A political 
economist is interested primarily in the production 
and distribution of goods; a usurer is interested in 
the safety and investment of money. 

Napoleon wanted a peace with England which 
would leave him free to develop his Empire along 
his own lines ; London wanted a peace which would 
give her the whole of Europe as a field for her in- 
vestments. It occurred to the French Emperor 
that terms might be reached if England was left 
to make her own arrangements with Russia, Prussia 
and other northern states from which, in any case, 
he was anxious to remove himself, and if, in addition, 
guarantees were given about the English loans to 
Portugal and Spain. He instructed his brother 
Louis, the King of Holland, to get into touch with 
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London, and a Datch banker, named Labouchére, 
who was Sir Francis Baring’s son-in-law, accordingly 
travelied from Amsterdam to London.* 

Labouchére was empowered to say that if 
England abandoned her system of blockade (whereby 
no ship might trade with Europe until it had 
touched at an English port and paid to England a 
tax of 25 per cent. of the value of its cargo), France 
would allow the European ports to be reopened 
to English goods and would desist from annexing 
Holland to the French Empire. Labouchére saw 
Wellesley, who declared that, since the English 
blockade was the reply to the Continental System, 
the first step—namely, the reopening of the ports, 
lay with Napoleon. Wellesley insisted further that 
Spain must be brought into the discussion. 

This was tantamount to saying that a trade treaty 
giving England access to the markets of the whole 
Continent—the markets of France herself included 
——was an indispensable condition of peace. The 
London bankers, in other words, preferred to see 
their money losing value in terms of gold than to 
leave Napoleon in possession of the stocks of gold 
which war and trade had given him. The war, 
therefore, would continue. Napoleon proceeded to 
occupy the Dutch ports and ordered : 


“A veto is placed upon ail trade between the ports of 
Holland and Engiand.” 


He forwarded to Labouchére an unsigned memo- 
randum for Wellesley in which he pointed out that :t 


“Through not making peace before, England has lost 
{the trade with) Naples, Spain, Portugal and the port of 
Trieste. If she now delays in making peace it is evident 
that she will lose (that with} Holland and the Hanseatic 
towns. .. .” 

* Note 128. Tt Note 129. 
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The utmost care was taken to avoid any suggestion 
that these ideas proceeded from Napoleon himself, 
because 1t was important that neither Russia nor 
Austria should think that France was specially con- 
cerned to make peace. But the Emperor’s enemies 
in Paris got wind of his plans and took occasion to 
supply themselves independently with information. 
Fouché sent an agent of his own, a man named 
Fagan, to London, and this man saw Wellesley 
about the same time as Labouchére. Fagan in- 
formed Youché that peace could be made if a trade 
treaty agreeable to the wishes of the London 
bankers was offered. 

This was exactly what Napoleon was determined 
not to offer. But the plotters were determined, 
if possible, to keep the negotiations in being because 
they saw in them a means of embroiling the Emperor 
with Russia. If it came to Alexander’s ears that 
his ally was prepared to open his own ports to 
Enelish goods, the demand that the Russian ports 
should be kept shut would assume a sinister character. 
Fouché, therefore, got into touch with Labouchere 
and represented to him that Napoleon’s forthcoming 
marriage to the Archduchess Marie Louise was 
exerting a softening influence on his character. 
The banker Ouvrard, who had recently been in 
prison for defrauding the State, was made use of 
as intermediary and travelled from Paris to Amster- 
dam where Labouchére was hying. Ouvrard knew 
that Napoleon was wholly ignorant of Fouché’s 
plans, but he pretended to Labouchére that he had 
come straight from the Emperor. Labouchere 
wrote to his father-in-law, Sir Francis Baring, in 
London (on March 2ist, 1810) to urge that there 
had never been a more favourable opportunity for 
making peace.” 
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‘‘ Why,” he asked, in a note which was to be shown to 
Wellesley, “ does not the English Cabinet make a proposal 
to France to destroy the United States of America... . 
Peace will allow England to pour her industrial products 
over the Continent.” 


Fouché and Ouvrard, in short, offered everything 
which Napoleon had refused to offer and so, in 
military phrase, “‘ sold the pass.” Napoleon could 
have had peace on these terms at any time during 
several years. Wellesley jumped at the bait; so 
did Canning (who was privately consulted). The 
proposals were at once submitted to the Cabinet 
which approved them all, including the attack on 
America. Wellesley rushed off to tell Baring the 
good news; he called three times at Baring’s house 
before he found him.* 

Baring’s interest in this business was, of course, 
purely financial. Fouché had offered the City its 
own terms at a moment when the fall in the value 
of the pound sterling was causing grave anxiety. 
The City--and that meant the Government-——was 
only too eager to embrace Napoleon and even to 
give him a free hand in Spain, in exchange for such 
excellent advantages. Fouché, however, had other 
fish to fry. Huis object was not the reconciltation 
of Napoleon with England, but the destruction of 
Napoleon’s power. Nobody knew better than he 
that his master would never make peace on the 
terms which Labonchére had suggested. What he 
desired was that the news that such terms had 
actually been offered by France should reach 
Alexander. 

‘This, indeed, was his counterblast to the Austrian 
marriage and the Polish settlement. If these 
Napoleonic strokes were calculated to hold Alexander 

* Note 131. 
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to his alliance, this stroke would so greatly anger 
and disgust the Russian that he would wish for 
nothing so much as to renounce it. What would 
be Alexander’s feelings when he heard that Napoleon 
had yielded on those very points on which he had 
sworm never to yield? Could the Russian avoid 
the conclusion that, by offering to do homage to 
London, Napoleon had revealed himself as a cheat 
and a rogue with whom alliance of any kind was 
bound to prove calamitous ? 

Fouché was still in close touch with Talleyrand 
and the Austrians and with international finance. 
if he had deceived the English Government and 
the City of London, that was only the better to 
serve them. Thanks to him they possessed a weapon 
now with which to make speedy dispatch of the 
Franco-Russian alliance. The Minister of Police 
could afford to smile as he made the arrangements 
for his master’s wedding. Not so the Emperor. 
Every courier from Russia brought news of Alex- 
ander’s hostility, so that Napoleon’s impatience to 
welcome Marie Louise to France and make her 
wife and mother increased from day to day. A 
son with the blood of the Hapsburgs in his 
veins seemed to him now the best of all guaran- 
tees against the open rupture of the Russian 
alliance. 

Marie, as he hoped, was about to bear him a 
son possessed of the blood of ancient Poland. Thus 
his own flesh, renewed in his allies, should make a 
shield for France. He remained in close touch 
with Marie, and displayed a lively anxiety about 
her health: Poniatowski and his people told them- 
selves truly that Napoleon’s wife was neither she 
whom he had divorced nor she whom he was about 
to marry, but this woman of their blood and race 
who alone had known how to win hisheart. Neither 
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the threats nor blandtshments of his enemies could 
shake their faith in him. 

Meanwhile, Berthier, his Chief of Staff, whom 
he had created Prince of Wagram, had organized 
the journey of Marie Louise into France as he 
might have organized a charge of cavalry. The 
journey was to be attended by every kind of 
splendour, by the homage of kings and princes and 
nobles, by the acclamation of peoples; but above 
all, it was to be attended by speed. There was 
not 4 moment to be Jost and not a moment must be 
lost. For Russia had begun to show her teeth. 
Napoleon, while he waited for his bride, contrived 
to prevent the success of the Russian loan; he 
gave orders that his bride’s governess, the Russian 
Madame Lazanska, should leave her at the French 
frontier. 

Napoleon’s second marriage, in other words, was 
a race against time to establish in France a dynasty 
which should be permanent and which should 
secure to the French people safety from the attacks 
of the English system, into the pay of which the 
Bourbons had already passed and into the clutches 
of which Alexander of Russia was now again falling, 
because of his fear of assassination. While the 
eyes of the French and Austrian peoples were set 
on the young girl of eighteen, journeying across 
Europe to be given, as was said, a living sacrifice 
to the man who had humbled and broken her father 
and his people, her bridegroom’s eyes were set 
on St. Petersburg, on Warsaw and on London—on 
those three cities upon whose relations to each 
other depended, as he knew, the fate of humanity 
for generations. Of the three, strangely enough, 
Warsaw was the most important, because it was 
the Polish question which chiefly exercised the minds 
of the Emperor Alexander and his people. Russians, 
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as has been said, saw in a restored Poland—and 
even in the existing Duchy of Warsaw—a permanent 
threat to their relations with England and so to 
their trade. 

That Napoleon had reason to be anxious, is 
certain. Alexander, now m daily contact with 
Czartoryski, was preparing to launch his own Polish 
policy as a preliminary to making war on France.* 
But Adam Czartoryski had already had experience 
of Alexander’s real feelings for Poland, and could 
not forget that it was Napoleon alone who had raised 
up any part of his native land to freedom and 
strength. The effect on the mind of this patriotic 
man of the knowledge that Marie was about to 
bear a child to the Emperor of the French may 
perhaps be seen in the doubt expressed by him : t 


“The Emperor Alexander has taught all those who 
surround him to look, in all his plans, for motives other 
than those which he avows.” 


These hidden motives were revealed in a new 
treaty about Poland which the Russian sent to 
Paris for Napoleon’s signature three days before 
Marie Louise crossed the French frontier. This 
new treaty, like its predecessor, which Napoleon 
had refused to sign, demanded a categorical state- 
ment that Poland would never be restored.t 


“His Majesty the Emperor of the French,” dictated 
Alexander, “‘ wishing to give to his Ally and to Europe a 
proof of his desire to take away from the enemies of the 
peace of the Continent all hope of further troubling it, 
promises, along with His Majesty, the Emperor of Russia 
that the Kingdom of Poland will never be re-established. ...” 


At the same time Alexander sent a special 
* Note 132, + Note 133. J Note 134. 
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representative to Vienna to tempt the Austrians 
away from France* and expressed the view that 
war between Napoleon and himself was now only 
a matter of time. He hoped, in short, to detach 
the Poles from France so that he might the more 
easily prepare his campaign and to secure that, 
when the campaign opened, Austria would not 
support Napoleon. 

it was with these schemes and counter-schemes 
in his mind that Napoleon drove out of Paris to 
meet his bride at Compiégne. Marie Louise had 
already been married to him in Vienna by proxy, 
but further marriages were to take place in Paris. 
The Emperor at Compiégne asked his half-uncle, 
Cardinal Fesch, if the marriage by proxy was a 
binding ceremony. 

** She is your wife,”’ Fesch told him. 

He was observed to display signs of satisfaction. 
He ordered a carriage and accompanied by an orderly 
drove off to meet his bride. Floods of rain were 
falling, but he urged forward his postilions until 
the new Empress’s carriages were sighted. He 
jumped out of his own carriage and almost without 
ceremony, took his place beside Marie Louise. 
His sister Caroline, the Queen of Naples, was with 
the Empress and expressed a lively astonishment 
at this very unconventional behaviour. She was 
quickly made to see that her brother looked on 
himself already as a married man. 

Deputations were waiting at various places, but 
the imperial carriages did not stop. en the 
palace at Compiégne was reached the Emperor 
announced that he and his wife would retire im- 
mediately to their private apartments. A Court 
divided between amazement and consternation, 
saw Emperor and Empress vanish from its sight. 

* Note 135. 
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Any doubt that Marie Louise was Napoleon’s wife 
had been removed. He made haste to write to 
his father-in-law, the Emperor Francis : 


“She fulfills all my hopes. I have not ceased, during 
the last two days, to give and receive proofs of the tender 
feelings which unite us. We suit each other perfectly.” 


Marie Louise, possibly at her husband’s dictation, 
wrote to a friend: 


‘Tam as happy as it is possible to be. What my father 
told meisthe truth. I find the Emperor Napoleon extremly 
lovable.” 


She could scarcely have said less; in fact, she 
was agreeably surprised. For this man, who was 
so eager to please her, had been the terror of her 
childhood and girlhood. She could not remember 
the time when her father and his Court had not 
shuddered at the sound of his name; twice over 
she had been compelled to flee, with her people, 
from their home before his wild soldiery. To have 
conquered the conqueror was a triumph of which 
no young girl could have failed to feel proud. 

But she had written already before her betrothal : 
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“ Since Napoleon’s divorce from his wife, I open the 
Frankfurter Zeitung always expecting to see the name of 
his new bride and J confess the delay makes me anxious. 
I place my lot in the hands of Providence who always knows 
what is best. But if it must happen, I am willing to 
sacrifice my wellbeing for the good of the State—con- 
vinced that true happiness is only found in the fulfilment 
of one’s duties. Pray that it may not happen.” 


Thus exactly had Marie Walewska spoken when 
she offered herself for Poland. But whereas in 
Marie’s mind there had dwelt unrealized love of 
the man, Louise cared only for her country. in 
that respect she resembled Napoleon. These two 
understood one another because both were actuated 
by the same motives. If she had sacrificed her 
hopes of happiness with a man of her choice he had 
offered sacrifice of his love. The same sense of 
patriotism and duty urged them both to make 
the best of what both felt to be unavoidable; the 
same instinct of order and discipline engaged that 
private gricfs should not obtrude on public 
Tejoicings. 


“ fleaven has heard your prayers on my behalf,” wrote 
the Austrian girl to her friend. ‘* May you soon experience 
happiness similar to mine,” 


She understood perfectly that she was Napoleon’s 
link with the past and that she was designed to be 
his link with the future as well. She understood 
also that she was a pledge that the policy of Austria 
would be held in conformity with the policy of 
France. But, in her own mind, a sharp distinction 
existed between these objects of Napoleon and the 
hopes entertained by her father and Metternich 
of bringing the Empire of the Corsican to ruin. 
What she had been told was that by marrying 
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Napoleon she would save the House of Hapsburg ; 
but she knew very well that her marriage had done 
nothing to diminish a hatred based upon defeat 
and humiliation and lost provinces. She shared 
that hatred and it remained with her even after 
she had accepted the man, her husband, as a partner 
to whom she could give her respect and even her 
affection. She was ready to play her part honestly ; 
she was not ready to give anything over and above 
what that part demanded. 

Napoleon did not resent this attitude. He used 
the political strength which his new wife gave him 
exactly as a man uses for his advantage what he 


has bought and paid for. 


““E desire,”* he wrote to his Foreign Minister shortly 
before his marriage, “ that you will submit to me in the 
course of the day the carefully prepared draft of a circular 
to be addressed to my Ministers and Consuls in which you 
wil give the true motive of my alliance with Austria. 
Thais circular is not to be printed but my Ministers will 
base their language on it. 

“In it you will say that one of the chief means used by 
the English to rekindle the war on the Continent has been 
the allegation of my intention to overthrow all dynasties. 
Circumstances having placed me in a position to choose a 
consort, I have desired to deprive them of that dangerous 
pretext for disturbing the nations and sowing discord 
which has steeped Europe in blood. Nothing appeared to 
me more likely to calm the general anxiety than my request 
for the hand of an Austrian Archduchess. ... You will 
add that I desire they will suit their language to the bonds 
of kinship which unite me to the House of Austria, without, 
however, saying anything to diminish my close alliance 
with the Emperor of Russia.” 


This statement was intended to soothe those 
Catholics who were distressed at the Spanish settle- 
“Note 136, 
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ment and who sympathized with the opposition to 
Napoleon shown by the Pope. That opposition 
had become exceedingly formidable, owing to the 
danger that the Pope might declare the divorce 
from Josephine invalid, and soinvalidate the Austrian 
marriage. It was known in Paris that the Emperor 
Francis had suffered severe qualms of conscience 
on this subject. che speedy assumption by Napoleon 
of his place as husband had brought doubts and 
qualms to an end, but the absence from the marriage 
ceremony in Paris of a number of cardinals had 
created a bad impression. 


“T hear,” wrote Napoleon to the Viceroy of Italy,* 
“that Cardinal Oppizoni was not present at my marriage. 
He ought to have been there in his triple capacity of 
Cardinal, Senator and Bishop of one of my chief towns. 

“ You will send for him and you will inform him that he 
is to send im his resignation as Archbishop of Bologna before 
the evening. 

* You will make him aware of all the indignation I feel 
at the shameful conduct of a man whom [ have loaded 
with benefits, whom I have made Cardinal, Archbishop and 
Senator, whom [I have protected and whose infamous 
debaucheries I concealed by intervening with my authority 
and interrupting the course of criminal proceedings at 
Bologna. You will be careful to send his resignation by the 
evening express and to see that the Chapter forthwith 
appoints suitable Vicars, 

“ You will not fail to make him feel that there must be 
no hesitation and that he could not possibly desire to 
remain Archbishop in spite of me, after the failure in duty 
of which he has been guilty.” 


The tone of this letter and the order that French 
cardinals, who had refrained from attending the 
marriage, should no longer be permitted to wear 
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their red robes,* shows with what anxiety Napoleon 
regarded the opposition of the Church. He had 
attacked the Pope because the harbours of the 
Papal States had been opened to Engiish goods. 
He saw in the reluctance of the cardinals to acknow- 
ledge his marriage an English plot of a peculiarly 
deadly kind, seeing that, if Louise bore him a son, 
the legitimacy of his heir might be called in question. 
Was it possible that the Austrians themselves were 
glad to be in possession of means to cast doubts 
some day on his marriage ? Experience of Hapsburg 
diplomacy, of the diplomacy of Talleyrand, of 
Fouché, even of Josephine herself, did not go far 
to discount that idea. Just before his marriage 
he issued sudden peremptory orders to Josephine 
who—with his consent—had been liyimp at the 
Elysée in Paris, to return at once to the castle of 
Navarre, saying : 


““T trust you will be pleased with what | have done for 
Navarre. You must see from that how anxious I am to 
make myself agreeable to you. Get ready to take possession 
of Navarre. You will go there on March 25 (1810) to pass 
the month of April.” 


When Josephine reached her lonely castle she 
understood what this letter meant. He had done 
nothing for Navarre, and the place was in a state of 
wretched repair. ‘The deep suspicion in which he 
continued to hold her was made plain. She fell 
into despair, sent her son to the Emperor and 
herself wrote to him : 


“ Navarre, April 19, 1810. 


* SIRE, 
““T have received by my son the assurance that your 
Majesty consents to my return to Malmaison and grants 
* Note 138. 
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to me the advances asked for in order to make the Castle 
of Navarre habitable. This double favour, dire, dispels 
to a large extent the uneasiness, the fears even, which your 
Majesty’s long silence had inspired. I was afraid that I 
might be entirely banished from your memory. 

“While I am at Malmaison, your Majesty may be sure 
that I shall live there as if I were a thousand leagues from 
Paris. I have made a preat sacrifice, Sire, and every day I 
realize more its full extent. Yet that sacrifice will be, as 
it aught to be, a complete one on my part. Your Highness 
amid your happiness shall be troubled by no expression 
of my regret... .” 


Napoleon rephed simply : 


“My Dear, 

“T have yours of April 18 (sic). It is written in a bad 
style. I am always the same. People like me do not 
change... .” 


He installed a spy at Navarre to report to him 
about the people whom Josephine received. The 
sale of portraits of her in Paris, which, as he heard, 
had been taking place at the very moment of his 
marriage to Louise, evoked a sharp letter to Fouché. 
The plotters, as he saw, were still as busy as they 
were numerous. If they included both his wives, 
his brother Louis the King of Holland, his father- 
in-law and even the Pope, he could congratulate 
himself that he had them all under his hand and 
was in a position to hold them all separate from 
their friends. They had not prevented him from 
carrying through his marriage or from checkmating 
the designs of the Russian. He informed Alexander 
that he would not sign the treaty against Poland 
even in its amended form. On the contrary, he 
turned more and more towards that country which, 
as Marie’s home, he seems to have looked upon as 
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a second Fatherland. Marie remained his real 
wife ; he looked forward anxiously to her confine- 
ment and took steps to be informed about it. 
The possibility that Marie’s child would serve 
France not less effectively than any child that 
Louise might bear was continually present to his 
thoughts. He had not been able to make Marie 
Empress of the French, but he might very well, 
some day, be able to make her son, if she bore a 
son, King of Poland. 
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Own May 4th, 1810, Marie Walewska was delivered 
of a son—called Alexandre Florian Joseph—at her 
husband’s castle at Walewice in Poland. The 
news of the birth of his child was at once sent to 
Napoleon. 

The news spread quickly throughout Poland and 
duly reached ali the capitals of Europe. Alexander 
heard it with the liveliest uneasiness. Here, as he 
seems to have felt instinctively, was the most deadly 
threat to his Polish provinces which could possibly 
have been imagined. Metternich who watched 
Napoleon with sleepless eyes saw that his attitude 
towards Alexander had undergone a change and 
wrote mock-tragically to the Emperor Francis.* 


“Things have reached a pass where all the wisdom and 
deliberate political skill of your Majesty will be required 
to prevent a rupture.” 


Napoleon, meanwhile, wrote : f 


“Three suggestions for a treaty (with Russia} have. been 
placed before me, the first by Russia herself, the second by 
France (i.e. his Foreign Office} and the third, as a counter 
proposal to the second, by Russia. The three suggestions 
serve the same end—namely, to reassure Russia about the 
intentions of France in regard to Poland. ‘They vary only 
in style, but this difference of style is of a character, never- 
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theless, to compromise the honour and dignity of France. 
When that is at stake the Emperor Napoleon does not 
hesitate... . 

“As a matter of fact, if one says: ‘ Poland will never 
be re-established’ one is saying also: ‘The Kingdom of 
Poland will never be re-established.’ Dogmatic language 
of this kind, in any case, 1s contrary to custom and even to 
ordinary prudence. No matter how powerful the empires 
of France and Russia may be, they can never be so powerful 
as to prevent any and every occurrence which does not 
coincide with their wishes. They united to maintain 
peace on the Continent of Europe; they did not maintain 
it and war took place. They united to re-establish peace 
at sea and to open the seas to all nations; until now they 
have not succeeded. Events of so striking a character 
prove, then, that however powerful these two Empires 
may be, their powers are limited. Only Heaven would 
be entitled to use the language proposed by Russia; the 
records of diplomacy afford no parallel to this language. 
The Emperor again cannot agree to it because it lacks all 
reciprocity. He says and repeats simply, in his letters, 
in his conversation, in his treaties that, to please his ally, be 
will not favour, he will not act and he will net belp.” 


These instructions to the French Ambassador in 
St. Petersburg concluded with a statement that to 
sign a promise that Poland would never be restored 
would be to admit that French policy was dictated 
by Russia. Efforts were begun by Napoleon at 
the same time to unite the Duchy of Warsaw with 
Denmark and Sweden im a coalition which should 
be able to shut the Baltic and its ports against 
English ships even if Alexander renounced his 
alliance, that 1s to say, to resurrect the policy which 
Canning had destroyed by the bombardment of 
Copenhagen, and to effect a separation of England 
and Russia in the north as effective as the separation 
effected in the south by the Dardanelles and the 
Turkish Empire. 
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The object was to gain time, to soothe and also 
to frighten Alexander, so that he might delay as 
long as possible his inevitable declaration of war 
and thus, by his delay, complete the ruin of the 
financiers of London, who were now in evil case. 


“The growing depreciation of the Bank of England 
paper,” says R. G. Hawtrey,* “showed that the credit 
expansion in England, being free from the trammels of 
convertibility Into specie, was outstripping that on the 
Continent. For the first quarter of 1810 the Hamburg 
exchange averaged barely zg. Then came the catastrophe. 
First embarrasements arose from the disappointing results 
of the South American trade. Credit began to contract 
and the exchange on Hamburg rose suddenly in April 
(1810) to 31. In July Napoleon, seeking to complete his 
system of exclusion, annexed Holland ; in August he imposed 
a prohibitive tariff on colonial products such as had been 
so liberally smuggled in ; in December he annexed Hamburg 
and Oldenburg. Partly as the inevitable reaction after 
the feverish activity of 1808 and 1809, partly as the result 
of the increased severity of the Continental System, the 
second half of 1810 was marked by a violent financial crisis 
in England.” 


London was losing gold to pay for imports; 
bankers, in view of the slump in the smuggling 
trade, were calling up their loans to industry and 
a contraction of both currency and credit was 
taking place. In these circumstances the English 
Government redoubled its efforts to detach Alex- 
ander from Napoleon, to win Louis Bonaparte, the 
King of Holland, from his allegiance to his brother, 
to excite trouble in France and to make use of the 
influence of the Catholic Church. The importance 
of Poland as a sphere of French influence in the 
North became greater from day to day. Napoleon, 
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travelling with Louise in the Low Countries, heard 
quite casually about the negotiations for peace with 

ngland made by Fouché through Labouchére 
and Sir Francis Baring. He heard at the same time 
that the fact of these negotiations—of which he 
knew nothing—was being used at St. Petersburg 
to alarm Alexander, and separate him from France. 

The effect of this most brilliant use by the 
English Government of Fouché’s intrigue, as he 
quickly found, was likely to be scarcely less decisive 
than had been Canning’s bombardment of Copen- 
hagen. War with Russia was now inevitable at an 
early date; peace with England was postponed to 
an indefinite future. Napoleon satisfied himself 
that his brother Louis, the King of Holland, was 
mixed up in the Fouché-Onvrard-Labouchére 
intrigue and discovered that Louis had been 
granting licences for trade with England. He 
wrote to Louis: * 


‘* At the very moment when you are making me the finest 
protestations, I learn that my Ambassador’s people have 
been ill-treated.... 1 will have no more talking and 
vowing. Itis high time for me to know whether you intend 
to bring Holland to misery, and cause the min of your 
country, by your follies. I will not have you send a minister 
to Austria. I will not have you dismiss the Frenchmen in 
your service. I will not keep an Ambassador in Holland 
any longer... . 

“Seeing that it was the Russian Ambassador’s master 
(ie, the Emperor Alexander of Russia) who placed you on 
your throne, it is only natural that you should follow his 
advice.” 


This bitter sarcasm about Russia is rendered the 
more bitter by the fact that Napoleon had brought 
up his brother Louis almost like a father and had 
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shared with him for long pertods his lieutenant’s 
pay of one franc a day. ‘The letter ended : 


“Write me no more of your usual twaddie; three years 
now it has been going on and every imstant proves its 
falsehood ! 

“Postscript (in Napoleon’s own hand). This ts the last 
letter I shall ever write you in my life.” 


He wrote to his Foreign Minister : * 


“Enclosed you will find samples of the licences granted 
by the King of Holland. You will write to my Chargé 
d’Affaires to demand that these licences shall be considered 
null and void, and suppressed as being in contravention of 
the treaty made with me. . . .” 


Meanwhile, he dismissed Fouché from the office 
of Minister of Police and had the banker Ouvrard 
arrested. He wrote to the new Minister of Police, 
Savary : t 


“ St. Cloud, 6th June, 1810, 
“The Ouvrard business (ic. Fouché’s peace proposals 
to London) is growing serious; it must be sifted to the 
bottom. Have him taken to Vincennes. You will send 
for the Governor (of the prison of Vincennes); you will 
employ a few trustworthy gendarmes, and you will take 
every Measure, in fact, to prevent his holding communica- 
tion with anyone... . The great point is that he should 
be put into solitary confinement in Vincennes and that, 
henceforward, he should see no one. A more important, 
State criminal has never existed.” 


Orders were given to remove ali English people 
from Paris{ and to search Fouché’s house. Fouché 
himself received the following letter : 
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“To M. Fouche, duc d’Otrante.* 

“ St. Cloud, ist July, 1810. 
““ M. Le puc D’Orrante, 

“Your services can no longer be acceptable to me. 
You would do well to start within twenty-four hours, to 
take up your abode in the district for which you are senator. 
This letter having no other object, I pray God to have you 
in His safe and holy keeping.” 


Efforts to pacify Alexander were now begun.t 


* You will point out,” the Foreign Minister was ordered, 
the falsehood of the imputation that we carry on commerce 
with England; and you will say that its oniy foundation 
rests on the fact that we granted a passage to a few vessels 
laden with corn. 

“ (2) You will inform him (the Russian Foreign Minister) 
that we have not written to Lord Wellesley, who, therefore 
cannot have said that we have written to him. If he has 
made such a statement it 15 untrue. 

“ (3) That Austria has made no overture of any kind to 
England and that Count Metternich has taken no step of 
that nature. 

“(4) That neither has any overture been made by 
Holland: that the Duke of Otranto (Fouché) alone, on 
his own responsibility, and without the Emperor’s approval, 
put Ouvyard, the financier, and a certain Fagan, a relation 
of Lord Wellesley’s, into communication with the Minister 
... that the English therefore boast falsely when they 
boast of having received overtures . . .; that the English 
are in a very bad way and that they are not so little inclined 
to peace proposals as they give themselves out to be... .” 


The crucial question of Poland was then referred 
to: 


“ People,” Napoleon declared, “ must imbue themselves 
with the conviction that nothing in the world would induce 
me to sign a document of a dishonourable nature: that 
consequently to sign the words ‘Poland will not be 
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re-established ° would be more than to acknowledge the 
Partitition (of Poland); it would be blasting my own 
character,” 


In conversation with his Foreign Minister he 
asked :* 


“What is Russia after? Does she want war? Why 
these everlasting complaints? Why these damaging 
suspicions ? Does Russia want me to prepare against the 
day when she will desert me? J will be at war with her 
on the day on which she makes peace with England... . 
I do not propose to re-establish Poland. | have no desire 
to finish my course among her sandy deserts. I belong to 
France and to the interests of France and I will not draw 
my sword, unless [ am absolutely forced to do so, for any 
interests other than those of my own people. But neither 
will I disgrace myself by declaring that ‘ The Kingdom of 
Poland will never be re-established.” Why should I make 
a fool of myself by using language which only God Himself 
would be entitled to use ? Why should I stain my memory 
by putting my seal on an act of Machiavellian policy ? . . . 

“No, I refuse to promise to take up arms against men 
who have done nothing against me, who have served me 
well, who have offered me a constant witness of their good- 
will and shown me a preat devotion. I urge them to remain 
peaceful both in their own interests and in those of Russia, 
but I refuse to declare myself their enemy and I will not 
tel] the French: ‘ Your blood must flow to thrust Poland 
under the Russian yoke.’ ”’ | 


Napoleon had kept faith with Alexander and 
with the Poles. But he knew that once again the 
enemy in London had defeated his policy. English 
ships would now be admitted to Russian ports and 
the crisis in London would be surmounted. War 
with Russia was mevitable if final victory was to 
be achieved. He sent a message to Marie Walewska 
asking her to come to Paris and to bring her infant 
son with her. 
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Tue Polish patriots still treated Marie as Napoleon’s 
bride; their hopes were still fixed upon her, and 
they made no secret of the new hopes with which 
her son inspired them. In these circumstances her 
going to Paris aroused a lively satisfaction. 
Napoleon’s sending for his Polish son was a gesture 
of goodwill towards the nation the significance of 
which, in the existing condition of affairs, could 
not be exaggerated. 

But if her fellow-countrymen completely ignored 
Napoleon’s marriage to ‘Louise, arie remained 
acutely conscions of it. She was going to Paris 
for political and not for persona] reasons, though 
she was naturally anxious to show her son to his 
father. She was firmly resolved, as indeed was 
Napoleon himself, that there should be no resump- 
tion of their former intimate relationship. The 
had made sacrifice; the honour of both demanded 
that the sacrifice should be final. Marie travelled, 
therefore, with her husband’s sister, the Princess 
Jablonowska, and went in the first instance to Spa 
where she took a course of the waters. She reached 
Paris in the early autumn of 1810. 

Napoleon had already made careful arrangements 
for her reception. The house she had occupied 
formerly in the chausée d’Antin had been got 
ready for her (No. 2, rue de Houssaie) and another 
better house (No. 48, rue de Ja Victoire) was in 
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preparation.” Immediately after her arrival, the 
Emperor called on her and, there and then, created 
his infant son a Count of the French Empire. A 
pension of 120,000 francs was granted so that suit- 
able entertainment of Poles living in Pans might 
be made possible. Dr. Corvisart, Napoleon’s own 
medical adviser, was sent to look after the health 
of mother and child and the faithful Duroc was 
given the task of seeing that Marte and her sister- 
in-law lacked for nothing in the way of entertain- 
ment. Duroc called every morning to find out 
what plans had been made and to offer boxes in the 
theatres. 

But the utmost secrecy, nevertheless, was pre- 
served. Those Poles whom Marie was to receive 
were patriots, sworn to keep silence; nobody else 
was admitted to her house, and she herself went 
nowhere except to public entertainments. She 
was not received at Court and no record of any 
invitation to the Tuileries exists. Nor did she see 
much of Napoleon. He had to exercise great care 
in approaching her, not only on account of his 
position as Louise’s husband, but also because her 
presence in Paris was known to the spies of the 
various Embassies, who kept a close watch on her. 
The Polish question, as the key to the relations 
between France and Russia, was by far the most 
important of the hour; all instructed persons saw 
in Marie and her son the embodiment of the Polish 

uestion. Every meeting between her and the 

mperor, therefore, constituted an insult to Austria, 
a threat to Russia and, consequently, an advantage 
to England. 

Meetings, nevertheless, took place, though always 
in the presence of a third party. Napoleon was 
already preparing for war against Russia and felt 
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the need of an intimate, personal contact with the 
Poles such as Marie alone could afford him. The 
fact that Louise was pregnant seemed to him a 
guarantee of the friendly attitude of Austria during 
the campaign, which, as he foresaw, would take 
place soon after the birth of her child. 

Both the English and the Russians were well 
aware of these calculations and preparations, and 
were exerting great efforts to interpose difficulties 
between Austria and France. That use, to this 
end, was made of Marie’s presence in Paris cannot 
be doubted; but Napoleon’s need of Poland was 
too great to allow of her being sent away. Louise 
and she, indeed, counterbalanced one another in 
his policy; they represented different aspects of 
the Continental System; they were nations and 
armies as well as wives and mothers. Both, too, 
were held im relationship with Josephine, the 
Frenchwoman, whom it had been necessary to dis- 
possess in favour of the Austrian. Napoleon never 
for a moment forgot that Josephine was French 
and therefore—since he himself was Italian—an 
essential part of his system. He continued to write 
to her and went sometimes to see her. 

It is only when this mingling of policy with 
human relationships is held in view that the truth 
about Napoleon can be understood. ‘The man was 
fighting against a system greater by far in its power 
than any individual nation. Every victory which 
he won added inevitably to the number of his 
enemies until whole peoples were ranged against 
him. But he did not dare to withdraw from the 
conquered lands, because such withdrawal meant, 
certainly, the victory of the sea and his own ultimate 
destruction. Time was always against him. He 
had to make use of every available means. 

It was this iron necessity which so often hid the 
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workings of a heart at once kind and proud. Few 
if any private persons would have endured Jose- 
phine’s infidelities; Napoleon, even in the early 
transports of his jealous rage, had to remember 
that his wife was French, and therefore essential 
to his policy. But if forgiveness was an act of 
statesmanship It was not insincere. it was the 
same with Marie. He loved her, but after amoment 
of human revolt against his destiny, he had given 
her up to marry Louise, and then, when his policy 
demanded it, had recalled her to his side to be a 
witness of his married life and to torture him by 
her presence. Louise, too, had gained his affection 
without turning him from his crusader’s path 
though there was to be an occaston when his 
common and turbulent humanity would refuse to 
allow her life to be sacrificed for the son whom, 
as statesman and king, he desired so passionately. 
(Seeing that he loved Lonise less than he had loved 
Josephine or Marie, that outbreak of the man 
apainst the statesman deserves attention.) 

Josephine was kept fully informed about Louise, 
for example : 


“ September 14, 1810: There is no longer the slightest 
doubt that the Empress has entered on the fourth month 
of her pregnancy ; she is well, and is much attached to me. 
. . - Never doubt the interest I take in you and the affection 
TI bear towards you.” 

“ October 1, 1810: The Empress is as I told you in my 
last letter. J am naming Madame de Montesquion gover- 
ness of the Children of France. Be contented and do not 
get excited ; never doubt my affection for you.” 

“November 14, 1810: The Empress progresses satis- 
factorily.” 


Marie accepted her position in Paris with the 
loyalty of a devotion which had not at any time 
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weakened. She exercised the utmost care to avoid 
attracting attention. She was never seen without 
her sister-in-law and she took pains to live and act 
exactly as she would have lived and acted if she 
had been visiting the capital as the wife of a Polish 
nobleman. Thus, though the Embassies were in- 
formed, the general public and even the social 
world heard nothing about her, and there is nothing 
to show that Louise-who was carefully shepherded 
by her husband—was aware of her existence. 

The importance to Napoleon of her presence in 
Paris was soon made clear by the behaviour of 
Alexander of Russia, who caused it to be intimated 
in Poland that the Emperor of the French had 
signed the treaty declaring that the Kingdom of 
Poland would never be re-established. 


“ Another method,” reported a French agent in Warsaw, * 
“ for discouraging the Poles which Russia is using and which 
is not without its influence here, is the announcement that 
a secret ‘Treaty has been made at St. Petersburg by which 
the Emperor (Napoleon) promises Russia never to work for 
the re-establishing of Poland, to withdraw the subsidy 
given for the upkeep of 7,000 men of the army of the 
Grand Duchy and to oppose the distribution of any more 
Crosses in Poland. . . .” 


Alexander, in September, 1810, gave orders that 
his western frontier should be fortified and elaborate 
earth-works were immediately begun. At the 
same time he concentrated troops in this region. 
Napoleon replied by tightening the Continental 
System. As has been said, he had possessed himself 
of Holland—Louis having fled from that country— 
and had sent special agents to Hamburg and other 
ports. English trade now flowed into the Baltic 
in a strong tide, for England was literally choked 
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with colonial merchandize, bought from the planters 
of the West and East Indies, and rotting in the 
warehouses of London, while the London bankers 
approached nearer and nearer to ruin by reason 
of the depreciation of the security (the colonial 
produce) on which they had advanced money. 
apoleon, following this northward movement of 
his enemy’s ships, demanded of Denmark, Prussia 
and Mecklenburg that they should keep a stricter 
watch on their harbours and on the smugplers 
who worked along their coasts. At the same time 
he allowed the Swedes to choose his marshal, 
Bernadotte, as their Prince Royal, partly because, 
long ago, he (Napoleon) had jilted the girl, Desirée 
Clary,* who was now Bernadotte’s wife, partly 
because he did not like the man and wanted to be 
rid of him, but most of all because he believed that, 
if a Frenchman reigned in Stockholm, the pian of 
closing the Baltic against English ships might, after 
all, be carried out. Bernadotte was pledged to 
bring Sweden into the Continental System against 
England and never to bear arms against France. 
This move caused alarm both in London and 
St. Petersburg, where it was interpreted as a sign 
that if Alexander moved towards England, war 
would immediately break out between Russia and 
France. This was certainly Napoleon’s view. On 
September zoth, 1810, he told Metternich : t 


“On the day when I see myself forced to go to war with 
Russia, [ will have a powerful and important ally in the 
King of Poland.” 


It was the threat which, of all others, Alexander 
feared the most. The Russian immediately re- 
doubled his own efforts to woo the Poles and this 
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astonished people found itself suddenly courted 
and flattered by the man whom it was accustomed 
to look on as its most deadly enemy. Marie’s task 
in Paris grew more onerous, for, as a link between 
Napoleon and Poniatowski, she had to combat the 
blandishments of Alexander and at the same time 
Teassure the patriots that their true interest lay 
in supporting the French. She succeeded so well 
that Alexander showed a more pacific temper. 
Napoleon, who knew that large quantities of 
English goods were being received unofficially into 
Russia, wrote in October, 1810, to his Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg : * 


* At this moment, sir, when the object for which all 
our sacrifices have been made seems to lie within our reach, 
you ought to urge upon the Russian government the 
importance for the Common cause, for Russia herself, who 
wants peace, of a joint action with France in striking the 
final blow which will make peace secure. Urge that the 
Emperor of Russia shall order the seizure of all the ships 
which make use of his ports. They (all) carry Colonial 
produce ; that alone ought to be reason enough for their 
condemnation. All colonial produce is necessarily English 
merchandise, no matter under what flag it may come to 
port. To seize it, therefore, is to act in accordance with 
the engagements entered into by the Continental powers. 
The act of seizure will, at this moment, be of the greatest 
value to the Continent. Never before has England found 
herself in such a state of distress as she 1s now experiencing ; 
this distress is due, above all, to the steps recently taken by 
the Emperor (Napoleon). 

““The condition of England grows worse every day. 
Her bank notes have become a paper-money the value of 
which has already declined. Bankruptcies are increasing 
in number; that of the house of Becker, which speculated 
in Colonial produce, was occasioned by the failure of these 
speculations. The downfall of Mr. Goldsmith, one of the 
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pillars of the City, as the English say, was due also, although 
indirectly to the same cause. He had underwritten a large 
part of the latest government loan and had received govern- 
ment securities. The merchants speculating in Colonial 
produce, who were dependent on the sale of their praduce 
—which sale has not taken place—have been forced to sell 
their government securities to meet their obligations. 
Government securities, including the last loan, have fallen 
in consequence and, by their fall, have ramed Mr. Goldsmith 
who has blown out his brains. This effect, as 1t happens, 
was produced by a contrary wind which held back the 
cargoes going to the North of Germany or the Baltic; what 
would not be achieved if all the cargoes going to Russia 
were seized at the moment of their arrival? We have 
reliable information that English trade is almost at a stand- 
still and that England is now inclining towards peace; 2 
little more and ali her appetite for war will have 
vanished. Sweden is about to be shut against English 
trade... .” 


Just after this letter was sent off a huge convoy 
of six hundred English ships, laden with cargo, 
entered the Baltic. Napoleon heard about it and 
sent messengers at full gallop to Mecklenburg and 
Prussia to repeat that the ships were not to be 
allowed to land their goods. The convoy repulsed 
everywhere, entered Russian waters just as a courier 
from Paris brought a dispatch for Alexander in which 
he was told : * 


“To seize these 600 cargoes will be to win the most 
splendid of all victories over England. What glory and 
what profit for Russia ! ” 


But the six hundred ships landed their cargoes. 
Napoleon, in his anxiety lest England should once 
more be enabled to avoid making peace, seized the 
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Duchy of Oldenburg on the Baltic, where goods 
were being landed and offered the Ducal family 
compensation elsewhere. Asit happened the Duchess 
of Oldenburg was Alexander’s sister, that Grand 
Duchess Catherine, whose hand, at one time, had 
seemed likely to be offered to the Emperor of the 
French. 

Here was a family quarrel added to the troubles 
already existing. Alexander issued a ukase placing 
import taxes on French goods entering Russia. 
At the same time he completed the secret mobiliza- 
tion on the Polish frontier of an army of 240,000 
men, which he had been gathering during several 
months. He made ready to cross the frontier, to 
proclaim the restoration of Poland under Russian 
protection, with himself as King, and to abolish 
once for all Napoleon’s Grand Duchy of Warsaw.* 
After that he meant to cross Poland, enter Prussia, 
reform the Prussian army and, having called Austria 
to help him, to begin the march against France. 

But this plan depended solely on the Poles. It 
they remained faithful to Napoleon success could 
not possibly be achieved, because Napoleon would 
be given time to mobilize his forces. Alexander 
was soon made aware of the fact that Poland would 
have none of him. Marie had served well the 
interests of the man she loved. 

“T have been speaking about Poland to-day,’’T 
said Napoleon at a public audience when he realized 
what was afoot, “instead of about Russia.” 

Tehernitchef, who was living in Paris and who 
heard this remark, adds: 


“The women were playing a big part at this time, 
especially since the arrival in Paris of Madame Walewska 
with whom Napoleon was on terms of intimacy during the 
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recent campaign. ‘reat favour was shown tothislady .. . 
who has an infant with her to whom alse the utmost 
attention was paid.” 


The Polish colony in Paris gave themselves up to 
transports of joy. There were enthusiastic gather- 
ings at Marie’s house and she was hailed as the 
saviour not only of Poland, but also of France. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
FATHER AND SON 


Napoteon knew his debt to Marie and acknow- 
ledged it. She had succeeded as few of his 
Ambassadors succeeded. He was spared now the 
catastrophe of a Russian avalanche, sweeping across 
Poland into Prussia and, by opening the Baltic to 
the English, bringing his whole Continental System 
to ruin. He had been given time to prepare. 

He began to prepare without a moment’s delay. 
Alexander’s embargo on the entry of French goods 
into Russia was a very severe blow, comparable in 
its effects to the blow against England represented 
by the Continental System. French merchants 
were ruined and became unable to pay their debts, 
and there was a heavy crop of bankruptcies in 
Paris. The trouble spread from Paris all over 
Europe, and Napoleon found himself surrounded 
by angry and desperate traders who protested that 
they were being ruined and who demanded an 
immediate relief. 

There were, as he knew, only two ways in which 
relief could be given—namely, peace with England 
or war with Russia. England was in straits; but 
she was not beaten. Indeed the straits into which 
finance had led this heroic people had roused their 
fighting instincts to the highest pitch. It is the 
glory and the tragedy of England. that she has so 
often redressed the errors of the financial oligarchy 
which rules her, with the blood of her sons. England 
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might have been the friend of France; in that 
case, the curse of international money would not 
have been laid on Europe and the world during 
more than a century. But in 1811, the time for 
peace-making had gone by; England herself was in 
danger; there was no option, any longer, but to 
resist to the end. 

Napoleon understood this. He put all thought 
of peace away and turned to war as the only course 
open to patriotism. But he was plunged into 
melancholy and continued to hope against hope 
that some stroke of policy might avert the disaster. 


“Complain,” he urged his Ambassador in St. Petersburg," 
“about the behaviour of Russia and especially about that 
unfriendly ukase of the 19/31 December. Can one imagine 
a state of peace, to say nothing of an alliance, during the 
course of which one of the two nations burns ail the 
merchandise of the other which happens to fall into its 
hands? What effect must such an axfo-da-fd produce ? 
Do they take us, then, for a nation which has grown deat 
to the voice of honour? Those who have advised the 
Emperor of Russia to adopt such measures are rascals who 
are taking advantage of his character. Well they know 
that to burn the silks of Lyons is to alienate the two nations 
from each other so that a breath of wind can plunge them 
into war. . 

““Great powers, and especially great nations, are more 
easily swayed by motives of honour than by motives of 
gain. ... The Emperor (may) be forced to go to war 
with Russia to save his honour and to avoid the reproach of 
having endured, in the fullness of his glory, what Louis XV, 
asleep in the arms of Madame Dubarry, would not have 
endured.” 


He wrote a personal letter to Alexander at the 
same time, in which he excused his seizure of 
Oldenburg on the ground that “that country has 
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always been the centre of the smuggling business 
with England, adding bitterly :* 


* England and Europe believe that our alliance no longer 
exists. , . . Cunning fellows in the pay of England keep 
on wearying your Majesty’s ears with slanders. .. . If 
your Majesty has no real intention of being reconciled with 
England, you will feel the need, for yourself and for myself, 
of dissipating all these clouds.” 


The replies from 5t. Petersburg made it clear that 
Alexander has ceased to be an ally and that only 
the loyalty of Poland to France held him back from 
an immediate declaration of war. Napoleon saw 
Marie, explained how matters stood and bade her 
leave Paris for Spa, where many Russians and 
Austrians were gathered at the baths. At Spa,t 
a young Englishman tried to introduce himself to 
her sister-in-law, Princess Jablonowska. The matter 
was reported to the Emperor, who sent instructions 
that the Princess was to conduct the Englishman 
over a museum where was a figure of Joan of Arc 
in armour. The Englishman approached the figure 
and touched it. Instantly its arms shot out and 
seized him. He was held in so terrible an embrace 
that he cried, choking, for mercy. Marie, who was 
present, then bade an attendant release him. 

She and her sister-in-law went from Spa 
to a house at Mons-sur-Orge, called the Chateau 
de Brétigny, and belonging to the Duchess of 
Richelieu. Here she lived in the closest retirement 
with her child. She was far from Paris and from 
observation and could therefore receive whom she 
chose without exciting attention. For if, for the 
moment, her work was accomplished it was by no 
means ended. Poland had been faithful; it 
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remained to make known to the Poles that if war 
broke out their hopes would be fulfilled. 

In Paris, meanwhile, Louise, on March z2oth, 
gave birth to a son, and a nation, aflame with 
loyalty and devotion, assured itself that the dove 
of peace had descended at last on the Tuileries. 
Napoleon, who, as had been said, had preferred 
his wife’s life to that of his son (for the infant’s sex 
was determined before birth), was deeply moved 
and was seen to shed tears on several occasions 
after the event. He gave his son the title of King 
of Rome and surrounded him, instantly, with a 
pomp and ceremony which was called vulgar by 
those who were unaware of the reasons for it. 
The Emperor’s chief object was to emphasize the 
fact that his son was a grandson of Austria, a child 
with the blood of the Hapsburgs in his veins, whose 
succession to the Imperial throne might be expected 
to bind together the old Roman Empire and the 
new. Napoleon Francis bore his grandfather’s 
name; his grandfather was his sponsor and urgent 
requests that Francis I would come to Paris for 
the state christening were sent to Vienna. Louise, 
at the same time, was thrust into a greater promi- 
nence than she had formerly enjoyed. The people 
of Paris learned that what was good enough for 
their work-a-day Emperor, was by no means good 
enough for his wife or his illustrious son. The 
King of Rome had his own household, his own 
carriages, his own suite and plans of a palace for 
him, set high above the Seine, were ordered at 
once by his father.* Wherever he went trumpets 
sounded, soldiers sprang to attention and crowds 
cheered. 

But behind this facade, Napoleon began, in the 
brief intervals he could command, to exercise the 
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office of fatherhood. He was one of nature’s fathers 
who, until now, had been denied the means of 
satisfying his need. Suddenly the pent-up feelings 
which long ago his brother Louis had repulsed, 
which, for a time, had found an outlet in Louis’s 
eldest son,* and which fate had forbidden him to 
lavish on Marie’s child, broke from restraint. He 
became nurse and mother to his son, astonishing 
and even terrifying its attendants. He planned its 
days, he watched over its nights, and when he gazed 
on the small, flower-like face, which was pink and 
white, like Louise’s, tears often started into his 
eyes. Nobody was more astonished at this ex- 
hibition than Louise, who retained, even in her 
baby’s presence, her Hapsburg reserve and reflected, 
perhaps, that, once again, her husband was turning 
is private feelings to public account. 

It was true; but in no cynical sense. There was 
simplicity in Napoleon’s character which defies 
analysis, an elemental quality found very seldom 
in grown men. ‘That he felt strongly about any- 
thing was never, with him, a reason for reticence ; 
on the contrary his feelings swept him away. He 
wanted to share them, to air them, at the last to 
use them for France and his system. He filled 
Europe with their liveliness and rejoiced the more 
if, by so doing, he could forward his policy and 
confound his enemies. Under the shy, blue eyes 
of Louise, eyes always detached and full of question- 
ings, he clasped his babe and covered it with kisses, 
the sound of which, as he had made sure in advance, 
would carry to every foreign chancellery. And the 
embrace and the kisses were sincere, so that the 
fruit which they yielded came to him graciously as 
a deserved acknowledgment. 

In these March days he sent his gallopers riding 
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across Europe with the good news and declared, 
as he sent them, that the letters they bore were 
* good letters.” He told Josephine, who had a 
messenger to herself, that : 


“My son is fat and in excellent health, I trust he may 
continue to improve. He has my chest, my mouth and 
my eyes, I hope he may fulAfll his destiny,” 


He assured his father-in-law of his deep gratitude," 
and at the same time calculated closely just how 
much influence this event could be made to exert 
on the policies of Austria and Russia. Austria, 
he told himself, would not wish to disinherit a 
daughter and a grandson. Russia would feel less 
certain that, if she broke through Poland, to which 
country also he had given a Prince, Austria would 
be tempted to come to her help. As for England, 
the Continental System had an heir. 

It was assumed by most people that Napoleon 
would now go himself to Spain, finish off the war 
which still dragged on in that country, and then 
settle down to a peaceful old age. In fact he was 
not specially concerned that the Spanish war 
should end; was it not helping to empty Londen 
of gold? No English goods were reaching Europe 
through Spain, while the cost of Wellington’s army 
in Portugal imposed, as he kept telling Alexander, 
a heavy burden on the British Government. The 
object of his policy was not, as must be repeated, 
territorial conquest, but the defeat of London. 
Unless that fact is understood, Napoleon’s life 
becomes incomprehensible and his biographers are 
left to explain in terms of ruthless ambition, such 
apparent incongtuities as swift and strong action 
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in the North side by side with weakness and pro- 
crastination in the South. The Peninsula war was 
a gold war; as such it was proving eminently 
successful. 

War with Alexander was a very different matter 
and, as day foHowed day, the French Emperor’s 
anxieties increased. He received a visit from 
Poniatowski, who came, ostensibly to congratulate 
him on the birth of the King of Rome. The Polish 
leader had precise information about Alexander’s 
plans, and removed any doubt which existed that 

ussia intended to attack. Poniatowski visited Marie 
and told her that the hour for which Poland had 
waited so long was about to strike. When he had 
gone away, Napoleon changed his Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg, and, when the retiring Ambassador, 
Caulaincourt, returned to Paris in June, 1811, 
subjected him to a searching cross-examination, 
thus : * 


NaroLeon: You've been duped. I’m an old fox. 1 
know the Greeks (i.e. Alexander}. 

CauLaincourt: Your Majesty must choose, 1 think 
between Poland and Russia, 

Naroxron : Which do you favour f 

CautaincourT: Alliance. Prudence. Peace. 

Napotron: Peace ? ‘Then let it be lasting and honour- 
able. I don’t want another peace like that of Amiens, 
which will rn my trade. If peace is to be lasting 
and honourable, England must be convinced that she 
can find no more allies on the Continent... . And 
Russia and her hordes must no longer be m a4 position 
to break out into Central Europe. 

CauLaincourt: §o your Majesty fayours Poland f 

Narorzon: I don’t want war. I’m not hankering to 
restore the Kingdom of Poland. What I want 1s an 
alliance (with Russia) which will be of some value 
to me. Since the ships (of so-called) neutral nations 
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were admitted (to Russian ports) the alliance has been 
of no value to me; indeed its value has never been 


teat... 

Cautarncousr : The question of war or peace rests with 
your Majesty... . 

Napo.eon : You speak like a Russian. 

Cautaincourr: No sire, like a good Frenchman, like 
your Majesty’s faithful servant. 

Narorron: I don’t want war, but I can’t prevent the 
Poles from wanting me and appealing to me. 


The truth, let it be repeated, was that Alexander, 
in demanding that Poland should be abandoned, 
was demanding the salvation of England. Napoleon, 
as has been said, saw only too clearly, that, if this 
was granted, Russia would advance into Germany 
to join up with Austria and that France would soon 
be faced once more by a coalition of the whole 
continent financed, as on earlier occasions, by 
London. The choice lay, therefore, not between 
Russia and Poland, as Caulaincourt supposed, but 
between an immediate war which might be 
successful and a war, in the near future, which 
must, in ail human probability, end in disaster 
and ruin. Even if he failed in Russia, he would 
be but little worse off than if, now, he put 
the sword into Alexander’s hands by abandon- 
ing to him the only real friends whom France 
possessed. 

Napoleon was certainly inclined to Poland by 
reason of his love of Marie; but in this matter, as 
in every other, personal feelings were allowed to 
dominate only in so far as they accorded with 
policy. War with Russia was a course agreeable, in 
a sense, to Marie’s lover; it was the only possible 
course for the ruler of France unless he was pre- 
pared to concede the terms of his enemies and 
abdicate Kingship. 
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So he chose Poland, without, however, closing 
the door against a change of heart on the part of 
Alexander. As he pushed on his preparations for 
war, the joy which the birth of his son had occasioned 
faded from his face. Only, indeed, when the 
infant was brought to his study, did his anxious 
and gloomy expression relax and even then, very 
often, he used to sit gazing sadly at the cradle 
which held so doubtful a destiny. It was observed 
that he had become morose and irritable and less 
inclined than formerly to tolerate opposition ;* 
but those who made these observations were 
unaware of the nature of the trap in which he 
found himself. They saw only the mighty Napoleon, 
dreaming of new conquests and of world dominion ; 
whereas, in fact, this man was tormented to dis- 
cover some loop-hole of escape from a position 
which, no matter where he turned, brought him 
face to face with war—war, too, on those plains of 
Russia which, from the beginning, have proved 
the sepulchre of armies. 

Meanwhile the world’s markets were falling in 
ruin. The financial crisis in England continued 
with unabated fury; the fimancial crisis in France 
and Europe, due among other causes to the closing 
of the Russian frontier, was scarcely less violent. 
Private owners of money refused to lend it and tried, 
at the same time, to call up their loans. Napoleon, 
thanks to his policy of refusing all state loans, was 
not affected, but millions of his subjects suffered. 
He tried to relieve their distress by loans from 
Government, by granting licences for trade across 
his own prohibitions (a course seized upon and 
exaggerated by his enemies) and by various other 
devices. But he was aware that the traders were 
beginning to listen to the bankers who urged that 
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all these misfortunes arose directly out of the 
Napoleonic System. One of the mouthpieces of 
these bankers, as has been said, was Madame de 
Staél. He gave orders that she was to be watched 
closely and confined to her estate of Coppet, near 
Geneva. An equally close watch was kept over the 
Pope who was now, virtually, the Emperor’s 
prisoner in Savona. Madame de Staél, on hearing 
of the Pope’s continued resistance to Napoleon, 
wrote to her friend Henri Meister : * 


“What a power resides in religion ; it gives strength to 
the weak when all that was strong has faded away.” 


This example of Financial Liberalism lifting up 
its voice to honour its eternal enemy, the Christian 
Church, is instructive as an example of the clever- 
ness with which the supporters of Money have 
always turned the quarrels of their enemies to 
account. Napoleon, more now than ever before, 
stood alone in a world which had begun to hate 
him. To the execrations of the financiers were 
added those of the merchants and even of the small 
tradespeople. The Church stood coldly aloof. The 
Kings plotted together for his destruction, and both 
the women whom he had married were joined, 
secretly, to the Kings. What remained to him 
but his faith in his mission, the trust of the common 
people, which had never wavered, and Marie’s 
love f He drew closer to her and, though their 
Telationship was not changed, friendship entered 
on a new phase. Marie and her sister-in-law came 
back to Paris and the Polish Colony gathered again 
under her root. 

But Napoleon clung still to his hopes of escaping 
war : 
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“The Emperor,” he informed his new ambassador at 
St. Petersburg,* “did not arm when Russia was arming 
in secret. He has armed openly and only after Russia, 
according to the Emperor Alexander himself, was ready. 
. +. The Emperor asks no more than that things should 
be as they have been. It is the Emperor’s wish, therefore, 
not that you deny the fact of the (French) armaments . 
but that you demand with persistence, that the present 
violent attitude shall be abandoned, not as the result of 
complaints but as the result of sincere explanations and of 
a Search for the means of coming to an understanding—if 
such means can be found.” 


This letter expressed exactly what its writer felt. 
Napoleon detested war, and asked nothing of fate 
but that he might have a few years in which to lead 
his people in the ways of peace. But had those years 
been granted him, France would have presented to 
the world so excellent and so amazing a spectacle 
of prosperity, that every other people in the world 
would have demanded at once to be ruled in the same 
fashion. Finance could not afford to allow Napoleon 
even the shortest breathing space. For, in truth, 
these were the days when a second Napoleon was 
making his appearance in Europe—namely, the 
first of the Rothschilds, the man who invented 
the method, now hallowed, of lending {10 for 
every {1 in his possession, the man who was, later, 
to pay the travelling expenses of Louis XVIII 
when that Monarch returned to Paris with his 
escort of bankers,t the man at whose bidding, 
Metternich, at the height of his glory as “ Prime 
Minister of Europe,” was to come humbly to a 
small German state to eat the usurer’s bread. Had 
Napoleon triumphed the world had missed that 
spectacle. 
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THE armies began to arrange themselves and the 
hopes of the Poles mounted to the skies. This 
people had justified the confidence reposed in it. 
It had remained loyal; it had resisted all the 
blandishments of Alexander; it was ready now to 
spill its blood. Poniatowski left Napoleon in no 
doubt that, whatever happened, he and his fellow- 
patriots of the Duchy of Warsaw would support 
him with their fortunes and their lives. 

The Polish women who surrounded Marie in 
Paris were of the same mind. ‘They sent messengers 
into Poland ordering that their castles should be 
made ready to receive French officers and that their 
resources should be placed unreservedly at the 
disposal of the Emperor.* From Poland, on the 
other hand, Napoleon received information about 
the activities of his enemtes and the secret comings 
and goings of Russians and Prussians. 

He remained anxious and gloomy, for he knew 
that both Austria and Prussia were hostile and 
entertained doubts, now, about Sweden, where his 
old Marshal, Bernadotte, Madame de Staél’s friend, 
was beginning to turn against him. Though 
he was making preparations on a scale greater than 
any on which he had formerly organized his forces, 
he felt insecure and uneasy, and again and again 
expressed the hope that the size of his army and 
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the wealth of his resources would serve, before it 
was too late, to bring Alexander back to his alliance. 
Diplomacy was not abandoned, even under the 
muzzles of the guns, and protests and connter- 
protests, proposals and counter-proposals fluttered, 
ike frightened birds, between Paris and St. Peters- 
burg. ‘These could not change the facts of the 
situation—namely, that a peace bought by the 
betrayal of the Poles would lead straight to war 
on much less hopeful terms than those now 
existing. 

Early in 1812, Marie left Paris at Napoleon’s 
request and returned to Mons. Here she established 
a kind of clearing-house for Polish affairs, which 
was effectual in keeping the French Emperor in- 
formed exactly about what was going on. A number 
of Polish women came to Mons and their attentions 
to Marie and adoration of her lover were such as to 
suggest that she was a queen, surrounded by her 
ladies. ‘They spent their evenings singing patriotic 
songs and indulged in displays of fireworks. Napoleon 
knew and approved of what was going on, It was 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that he wished 
to present Marie to her own people as his “ Polish 
wife,” the mother of his Polish son. 

That certainly was the view of Kosciuszko," 
who visited the new court. Seeing that Marie’s 
sister-in-law was weaTiig a rosette composed of 
the Polish national colours, the patriot plucked it 
gravely from her breast and pressed it against his 
heart. Napoleon, meanwhile, performed an act of 
devotion of a kind calculated to excite the liveliest 
joy and hope in every Polish heart. Following the 
example of Louis XIV, who had legitimized several 
of his illegitimate children and then settled estates 
on them, the Emperor issued the following decree. T 
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“ At the Palace of Saint-Cloud, 
“* § May, 1812. 


“Napoleon, Emperor of the French, King of Italy, 
Protector of the Confederation of the Rhine, Mediator of 
the Swiss Confederation, ete., etc. 

“We have decreed and do decree as follows :— 

First Article :—The lands situated in the Kingdom of 
Naples, described in the accompanying schedule, and 
which form part of our private territory, are given, as we 
give them by this present decree, to the Count Alexandre 
Florian Joseph Colonna Walewski, to make up the in- 
heritance that we create in his favour and to which we 
attach the title of Count of the Empire. 

“Second Article -—These lands will pass to the direct 
descendants, legitimate, natural or adoptive, from male to 
male, according to the order of primogeniture, of the said 
Count Walewski. 

“Third Article :—If the Count Walewski dies without 
male children, we order that his daughters born of a legiti- 
mate marriage, if he has any, shall be called to receive the 
lands making up this inheritance and shall divide them 
among themselves in equal parts. 

* Fourth Article :—In the case foreseen in the previous 
article the portion of these lands according to each of the 
daughters of the Count Walewski shall be transmissible, 
with the title of Count, to the direct descendants, legitimate, 
natural or adoptive, from male to male, according to the 
order of primogeniture, of her who has received (the share 
of) the land. 

“ Fifth Article :—Conformably to our Statute of the 
Ist March 1808, the lands composing the inheritance of 
the Count Walewski will return to our private territory : 
(x} xf the satd Count Walewski dies without descendants, 
(2) by reason of the extinction of the male line of descent. 
from any of the daughters of the said Count Walewsh 
who, under the third article, was called to receive a part 
of the inheritance. 

“ Sixth Article +—Until the Count Walewski comes of 
age, we propose that the lady, Marie, Countess Colonna 
Walewska, »é¢ Laczinska, his mother, shal] have the full 
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and entire enjoyment of the revenues and products making 
up the inheritance, she paying (out of the inheritance) for 
the upbringing and education of her son in a manner 
suitable to his position and administering the said territories 
in the fashion of a good father of a family. But the said lady, 
Walewska, shall not not require to give any account of the 
revenues and products of the said territories. We expressly 
absolve her from the need of giving any such account. 

“ Seventh Article :—As from the coming-of-age of Count 
Walewski, when he shall have entered into the full enjoy- 
ment of his inheritance, we charge him to pay to the said 
lady, Walewska, his mother, annually during her life time, 
a pension of §0,000 francs. 

“Eighth Article:—In the event of the circumstances 
foreseen in Article 4 coming about by the decease of the 
Count Walewski without male issue, and the inheritance 
being divided among the daughters of the said Count 
Walewski, each of these daughters will be bound to pay 
her share of the aforesaid pension according to her share of 
the inheritance. 

“ Ninth Article :—If the inheritance is returned to our 
private domain, we intend that the said lady, Walewska, 
shall retain, until her death, the full and entire enjoyment 
of its revenues and products, 

‘Tenth Article :—The titles to the territories which 
we settle as an inheritance on the Count Walewski shall 
be sent, with the present decree, to our cousin, the Prince 
Arch-chancellor of the Empire, so that, on the application 
of the said lady, Walewska, he may prepare, in the ordinary 
form, the letters patent conforming to the present decree 
and may proceed to the act of investiture which we authorise 
the said lady, Walewska, to receive in the name of her son, 
in spite of any laws, rules or customs to the contrary. 

“Eleventh Article :—After the sending out of our 
letters patent and when the said lady, Walewska, shall 
have received the investiture, the Intendant General of 
our private domain shall put the said lady, Walewska, in 
the name of her son, in possession of the lands of which we 
are making disposition by the present decree and shall send 
to her all the titles which justify her ownership. 
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“Twelfth Article:—Our cousin, the Prince Arch- 
chancellor of the Empire and the Intendant General of our 
private domains are charged, each in his several office, to 
execute this decree. ** NAPOLEON. 


“By the Emperor: The Minister, Secretary of State 
Entendant General of the private domains, 
“Tue Count Darv.” 


The inheritance consisted of sixty-nine farms or 
parcels of land let, altogether, for an annual rental 
of 169,516 francs (nearly £7,000). The lands, as 
has been said, were situated in the Kingdom of 
Naples, over which Joachim Murat and his wife, 
Caroline Bonaparte, reigned. Marie’s son became, 
therefore, a landowner in Italy, that is to say in 
the country from which Napoleon and his family 
and the family of Colonna Walewski had originally 
sprung: Emphasis was thus laid on a link between 
the French Emperor and his Polish “ wite,’’ while, 
at the same time, Marie was raised to a position 
the importance of which was as obvious as it was 
singular, and indeed unprecedented, in character. 
Napoleon bade her go immediately to Warsaw, 
and she reached that city in the early spring. Her 
fellow-countrymen received her with rapture, and 
the small secret “ court ” of Mons became suddenly 
a national court, complete with its Empress and 
its Crown-prince. No doubt remained in any 
Polish heart that, when Napoleon had defeated 
the Russians, their ancient kingdom would be 
restored and their illustrious crown set on his own 
head with reversion to Marie’s son.* 

Meanwhile the hero, in Paris, was making his 
final preparations. His brow was still gloomy and 
still his sombre face expressed happiness only in the 
presence of his son who was, already, sping his 
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first words. While Europe trembled, the Master 
of Europe began to doubt. He had compelled both 
Prussia and Austria to supply him with troops; 
an army of half-a-million men marched under his 
orders towards the frontiers of Russia, a “ parterre” 
of kings and princes, including the Emperor Francis 
of Austria, awaited his coming at Dresden, but he 
saw only the “sandy plains”’ of the great desert 
towards which fate, an inexorable magnet, was 
drawing him. ‘The dice, already perhaps, were 
loaded against him for Sweden had gone over to 
the enemy and the Turks seemed to be about to 
make their peace with Alexander. 


“My diplomacy,” he exclaimed bitterly, “shonld have 
borne for me the chief burden of the campaign ; instead 
of that it has scarcely touched it.” 


But he held himself resolutely against the hour 
of destiny. On the night of the 5th of May (the 
day on which he had made his settlement on Marie’s 
son), he accompanied the Empress to the opera, 
and received the homage of his people. Four days 
later, with Marie Louise, he feet St.-Cloud for 
Dresden. During several days the roads had been 
kept clear of traffic, so that the hundreds of vehicles 
which made up his train might pass quickly. The 


Montteur announced : * 


“The Emperor left to-day to inspect the Grand Anny 
on the Vistula. Her Majesty the Empress will accompany 
His Majesty to Dresden where she hopes to have the happi- 
ness of seeing again her august family.” 


Josephine was at Malmaison; in the absence of 
Marie Louise she showed herself more frequently 
and was gratified to notice that people had not 
forgotten her. 
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“People flocked to her,” her daughter recounts,* 
“ though she lived far out of town and had no more fayours 
to bestow.” 


But she grew tired, and wrote to Napoleon to 
ask if she might attend the confinement of her 
daughter-in-law, Eugéne’s wife, in Italy: 


* T see no obstacle,” he replied, “ to your going to Milan 
to be near the Vicereine. You should travel incogniio. 
You will find it very hot. My health is very good. Eugéne 
is well and is doing good work. Never doubt the interest 
I have in you nor my friendship.” 


He made his subjects aware of Josephine’s kindly 
interest in the King of Rome, whom she had seen 
and nursed and thus, to some extent, joined her 
to the child im the part of grandmother. He knew 
very well how greatly that homage to the French- 
woman, with whom his fortune was still linked in 
millions of minds, would please his good people 
of Paris. 
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THERE was Josephine, the Frenchwoman, in France ; 
Marie Louise, the German, in Germany; Marie 
Walewska, the Pole, in Poland. Like the pro- 
verbial sailor, Napoleon had a wife in every country, 
all equally honoured, equally shepherded, equally 
a part of his policy. But whereas Josephine and 
Marie Louise were not in love with him, Marie 
Walewska was. Josephine had plotted with the 
Austrians, Marie Louise belonged to them; but 
Poland had only second place in Marie Walewska’s 
heart, though she was by far the best patriot of 
them all. 

At Dresden, the Emperor of the French played 
his part of son-in-law with an excellent thorough- 
ness. He received German princelings in his 
apartments at nine o’clock every morning, and 
then hurried away to assist at his wife’s toilette, 
in the presence of more Germans, including Marie 
Louise’s stepmother, the Empress of Austria, who 
improved the occasion by possessing herself of 
large numbers of her step-daughter’s jewels and 
frocks, which Marie Louise surrendered with a 
good grace.* The afternoon was spent in visits to 
the Emperor Francis and other kings, and in the 
evening, the King of Saxony, who was also Grand 
Duke of Warsaw, gathered his guests about his 
bountiful German table and, by implication, made 
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them partners with him and with Napoleon, in 
the re-birth of Poland. 

On one evening, however, Napoleon played host 
and gave a preat dinner party. His guests were 
announced with the utmost ceremony, Excellencies, 
Royal and Serene Highnesses, Majesties; “ their 
Majesties the King and Queen of Saxony, their 
Imperial Royal and Apostolic Majesties, her Majesty 
the Empress of the French and Queen of Italy.” 

There was a moment of silence. The folding 
doors at the end of the room were opened and an 
usher announced : 

“The Emperor.” 

At the reception which followed, Napoleon 
sought out his wife’s former governess and thanked 
her personally for her good offices. He was less 
enthusiastic about a representation of himself, at 
the Opera, as the Sun. 

“They must think I’m a terrible fool,’ he 
remarked drily.* 

‘Towards the end of the stay at Dresden, Frederick 
William of Prussta came with his son. Napoleon 
welcomed them so graciously that they began to 
think he was unaware of their secret attempts to 
join forces with the Russians. fust before he went 
away the Emperor rode through the city on his 
white horse and knelt in prayer in a chapel on the 
outskirts. He looked stern and gloomy, for it 
seemed as if this demonstration-in-force of the 
Kings of Europe would not win for him the blood- 
less victory which he so ardently desired. He had 
sent messenger alter messenger to Alexander, but 
the Russian remained silent. He abandoned hope 
and arranged, suddenly, with the King of Saxony, 
that the Grand Duchy of Warsaw should be placed 
on a new foundation. The King gave up his office 
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of Grand Duke and the government of that part 
of Poland which had been restored was vested, at 
last, in the hands of the Poles themselves, Poland 
was free. Poland was a nation again. And he, 
Napoleon, was free to set the crown of Poland on 
any head on which he might choose to set it. 

The abbé de Pradt, Archbishop of Malines, was 
sent off to Warsaw as French Ambassador, with 
instructions to arouse as much enthusiasm as 


possible." 


* Let there be numerous manifestations of devotion to 
France. Keep up a stream of proclamations, of reports 
to the Diet, of proposals by the deputies; and secure, if 
possible, in addition to speeches, declarations and mani- 
festoes of a public character, the adhesion of individuals to 
the Confederation. Lastly, publish every day articles of 
all kinds and styles, tending to the same purpose but appeal- 
ing to different feelings and different minds. In that way 
it ought to be possible to rouse up the whole nation to a 
kind of frenzy.” 


Russian Poland, in other words, was to be stirred 
to action against Russia. This, in a sense, was 
Napoleon’s last card, a card he had been most 
reluctant to play. It was just possible that it might 
so shake Alexander’s confidence that he would 
decide to keep peace, but in that case something 
would have to be done for the Poles at Russia’s 
expense, for they had proved true friends. The 
Emperor of the French was well aware that all his 
other allies, Austria not excepted, were in secret 
touch with the enemy and would give him as 
little help as possible. As he travelled across 
Prussia he became more and more conscious that 
he was crossing a “minefield.” The hatred of 
the French had mounted high among the common 
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people who were held back from open hostilities 
only by fear. Poland alone could furnish a safe 
base for the Grand Army and its operations. 

Napoleon entered Poland at Posen. A shout of 
welcome went up instantly from ten thousand 
throats and was wafted across the whole country. 
Fiery crosses of laurels filled the darkness of night 
and were dissolved into royal crowns. The cry 
was taken up from village to village until the capital 
was reached. Warsaw dressed herself in light and 
Marie heard herself called not saviour only but 
Queen. De Pradt, the French Ambassador, newly 
come from Dresden and the presence of the Emperor, 
treated her as “ facstmule Imperatrice,” thus showing 
that his orders on the subject had been explicit. 
And Napoleon himself did not come to Warsaw ; 
for had he done so the illusion of the “ Empress ” 
must necessarily have been dispelled. 

He drove instead by Danzig to Konigsburg, 
leaving the woman he loved to play her part alone. 
At Konigsburg he signed the letters patent giving 
her son the lands in Italy. He sent the letters 
patent to Warsaw. A few days later, at the head 
of his staff, he crossed the bridge which his sappers 
had thrown over the River Neimen, and rode 
forward towards the Russian plain and Moscow. 
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Whither ts thy beloved gone, 

O thou fairest among women ? 
Whither bath thy beloved turned him, 
That we may seek him with thee ?” 


Solomon’s Song, Chapter VI, v. 1. 


CHAPTER XXE 
THE VIGIL 


Marie had returned to Paris when, shaken but 
undaunted, Napoleon drove into the city on 
December 18th, 1812. He had told his people a 
part of the truth about the ruin of his army among 
the Russian snows. ‘Their own fears filled the gaps : 


“Our distress, our grief,” Hortense wrote, “were as 
overwhelmmg as the disaster which had caused them. 
Everything was swathed in mourning.” 


What had happened was that Alexander had 
resisted the only challenge which it lay in the 
power of any human being to offer. Napoleon 
had defeated his army and taken Moscow ; Napoleon 
had assured himself that these last strokes must 
break the Russians’ resistance. And the calculation 
had proved wrong. Alexander had refused to make 
peace. The Russians, by setting fire to Moscow, 
had smoked the French out of the one place where 
they might conceivably have established themselves. 

But it was winter still. The Baltic was still 
frozen and its ports, therefore, still closed to the 
English. If the reverse could be made good before 
the spring thaw began, all might yet be retrieved. 
The remnant of the Grand Army was in Poland, 
under the command of Eugéne, Josephine’s son. 
It was necessary to send reinforcements and to 
prepare for a counter-offensive against the Russian 
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Army which was now advancing to occupy Warsaw 
and join up with the Prussians. 

Poland, in these circumstances, remained of 
supreme importance to Napoleon. So long as the 
Poles were faithful to him, the position of the 
Russian Army must be dangerous, seeing that its 
lines of communication, in the case of an advance 
into Germany, would lie through Poland. Marie’s 
presence at his side, therefore, was more necessary 
to him than ever. Early in 1813 a change of a 
remarkable kind—evidently Napoleon’s doing—took 
place in her way of living. Until now she had 
hidden herself and received nobody except her 
fellow-countrymen. Suddenly, at Josephine’s urgent 
invitation, she began to make journeys to Mal- 
Maison, taking her son with her. josephine, whose 
son was still commanding the Grand Army in the 
North, received her with every mark of respect.* 
In addition, court dresses were ordered, prands 
habits, of the most sumptuous kind. Marte con- 
trived, as a rule, to wear the Polish colours, blue 
and white. She sustained, therefore, in Paris the 
suggestion on which Warsaw had been so quick to 
selze—namely, that, as the Emperor’s “ Polish 
wife ,” her position was not greatly different from 
that of Josephine. Both had yielded place to 
Louise; but neither had left the stage. 

The effect on the minds of the Poles was justi- 
fication enough of this policy. Poniatowski and 
his patriots proved faithful in spite of all the 
blandishments of Alexander and remained firmly 
attached to the Emperor. ‘Thus, when Napoleon 
left Paris to take command of his new army, his 
hopes were high. The Russians and Prussians had 
advanced into Germany, but behind them lay a 
resentful and rebellious people, ready in case of 
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their defeat to fall upon them. What remained 
of the flower of Poland’s manhood was marching in 
the ranks of the French. 

These hopes were justified by the battles of 
Lautzen and Bautzen. The latter, indeed, was 
so great a disaster for the Allied forces that, had 
Napoleon not granted the truce they asked of him, 
they must inevitably have been overwhelmed. 
But the fatal truce was his undoing; it gave 
time to his father-in-law, the Emperor Francis, to 
join the Coalition against him. Metternich had 
triumphed at last. 

Before he left Parts Napoleon had appointed 
Louise his Regent. The daughter of France’s 
most formidable enemy was now, therefore, France’s 
ruler and Napoleon’s son, the King of Rome, was 
a child with enemy blood in his veins. All the 
possibilities of the Austrian marriage were being 
made plain to the man who had seen in that marriage 
a way of safety for his people and his System. But 
even so, he did not think of compromise. 


“So long,” he declared, ‘as the maritime war shall 
last, my people ought to be ready to make any kind of 
sacrifice ; for a bad peace would involve us all in destruction, 
deprive us ever of hope, and compromise the fortunes of 
our descendants.” 


So, from the beginning, he had spoken and 
believed. If he saw little hope now in resistance, 
he saw none at all in surrender. Those who have 
called him ambitious, a gambler, an adventurer, 
have been forced, by their view of him, to pass 
quickly over these summer days of 1813, when he 
might have bought his throne by selling his political 
conscience. The deal was not done, and Napoleon’s 
marshals, who wanted peace in order to enjoy 
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their titles and estates, began actually to call him 
a fool.* If the great victory, which he won at 
Dresden in August, made them doubt this opinion, 
the overwhelming defeat at Leipzig, where Ponia- 
towski laid down his life for his country, confirmed 
it. Napoleon retreated towards the Rhine, well 
aware now, that France would be attacked in the 
following year. But he remained as determined as 
ever to fight for his faith, and the terrible outbreak 
of typhus fever in his camps at Mayence, which 
robbed him of half his army, did nothing to shake 
that resolution. 

The winter was spent in preparation. Far from 
behaving like a beaten man the Emperor displayed 
all his old resource and energy. When Louise 
burst into tears and cried that she brought ill-luck 
wherever she went, he comforted her. He told his 
ttle son that he would beat “ Papa Francis” yet. 
He had the child dressed in the uniform of the 
National Guard and made the Empress drive with 
him about Paris. His visits to Marie, meanwhile, 
were continued and, on his order, Josephine wrote 
to her son, who had gone back to Italy : 


“Do not lose an instant, my dear Eugene, whatever 
may be the obstacles, to comply with the Emperor’s orders. 
He has written to me on this subject. . . . France above 
all! France has need of ail her children. Come then, 
my dear son, hasten; never could your zeal so well serve 
the Emperor as now. Every moment is precious. 

* Farewell, my dear Eugéne. I have only time to embrace 
you and to repeat: Come as quickly as possible.” 


Eugéne sent his excuses. Napoleon called the 
officers of the National Guard to the Tuileries and 
presented to them his wife and son: “I leave you,” 
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he told them sadly, “ all that, after France herself, 
is dearest to me.” A few nights later he took his 
golden-haired son in his arms, kissed him, and put 
him to bed. Then he drove away to the Army. 
But his thoughts turned still to Marie and to that 
other son of whom he had seen so little. Would 
Marie’s son, in these changed conditions, be able 
to claim his inheritance ? The question distressed 
him so much that, in the middle of the most heroic 
and most bitter of all his campaigns, he wrote to 
his Treasurer General, ordering that a new in- 
heritance should be established. The young Count 
Walewski was to have an income of $0,000 francs 
which, in the event of his death, was to pass to his 
mother. But as the enemy closed in on the French 
army, these bequests also grew doubtful. He wrote 
again to his Treasurer : * 


*T have received your letter about young Walewski. 
Tleave you afree hand. Do what you can, but do it quickly. 
What I am concerned about 3s the child and, after him, his 
mother. 

** Nogent, & February.” 


Soon the eagle was wounded. He fell back to 
Fontaineblen while his enemies marched into Paris. 
All who had anything to save forsook him. “I 
or Napoleon; Napoleon or [?” murmured 
Alexander of Russia softly as he rode into Paris. 
**’Phe world is not big enough to hold us both.” 
A few days later Alexander allowed his aide-de- 
camp, Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, who had 
become acquainted with Josephine at the time of 
the Austrian plot, to send this letter to her daughter, 
Hortense : T 


“Madame, I am pleased to be able, once more, to 
* Note 179. tT Note 180. 
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communicate with your Majesty and at the same time to be 
able to convey news that may not prove altogether disagree- 
able, Since my arrival here {in Paris} I have been anxious 
about your Majesty’s fate in view of the painful situation 
in which you find yourself. I resolved to speak frankly 
to my Emperor and Lord (Alexander), and I hasten to 
repeat to your Majesty the result of the conversation which 
took place to-day... . The kindest of Emperors, if I 
may so call him, said that, for a long time, he had wished 
to make the acquaintance of these princesses whase worth 
was only equalled by their charm and that he was deeply 
interested in the fate of that estimalle family (the Beau- 
harnais} which had behaved so nobly in such trying circum- 
stances. He praised highly the conduct of the Viceroy 
(of Italy ie. Eugéne) who alone has shown nobility and 
dignity in his conduct. It would take too long to repeat 
in full ali the favourable and true remarks which the 
Emperor made about your Majesties (ie. Josephine and 
Hortense), He asked me, finally, to convey to your Majesty 
as well as to your august mother, his desire to make your 
acquaintance. He would have come to Navarre had not 
that place been so remote, but he suggests that you meet 
him at Malmaison, as being nearer Paris and more agreeable. 
He hopes to see your Majesty there and also your children. 
At the same time he gave me the most reassuring news 
about the business affairs of your Majesty’s family. . . .” 


Josephine, who was at Navarre, drove back at 
once to Malmaison. Hortense followed. 


“J reached Malmaison,” she recounts, “ at one o'clock 
on the afternoon of April 16. [ was surprised to find the 
courtyard full of Cossacks and J asked why they were there. 
I was told it was because my mother was walking in the 
garden with the Emperor of Russia.” 


She found them together and they spent a 
pleasant afternoon. On that same day Louise, 
who had left Paris (on Napoleon’s instructions), 
received her father and Metternich at Rambouillet 
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and agreed, after some small show of reluctance, to 
return at once to Vienna with her son,* on the 
understanding that at some future date, she might 
be allowed to rejoin her husband in Elba. Louise, 
so far as Metternich was concerned, had finished 
her work. 

Meanwhile, at Fontainebleu, Napoleon was de- 
ciding whether or not to use such forces as remained 
to him in what must now become a civil war. He 
rejected the idea of provoking civil war and, 
instead, entered into a treaty with Austria, Prussia 
and Russia, whereby Louise was promised among 
other territories, the principality of Parma for 
herself and her son, and Josephine and Hortense 
received pensions of, respectively, {40,000 and 
£16,000 a year. He himself was to possess the 
island of Elba in full sovereignty, on condition of 
his abdication, for himself and his heirs. 

He remained, after he had abdicated, almost 
alone in the great palace, a prey to his melancholy 
thoughts, but that he attempted to commit suicide 
isnot probable.t When night fell a carriage drove 
into the courtyard of the White Horse and a woman 
descended. It was Marie. She entered the fallen 
Emperor’s apartments, but remained in the ante- 
room, saying that he was not to be disturbed by 
the news of her coming. She waited the whole 
night. Early in the morning she returned to her 
carriage and drove away without having seen him. 
But she left a letter for him. When he heard of 
her visit he exclaimed bitterly : 

‘The poor woman, she will believe that I have 
forgotten her.” And he wrote to her: f 


“Marie, I got your letter of the rth. The feelings 
you cherish for me touch me to the quick, They are 
* Note 181. Tt Note 182, tT Note 184. 
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worthy of your loving soul and of the goodness of your 
heart. If, when you have arranged your affairs, you should 
go to take the waters at Lucques or Pisa, 1 will see you 
(i.e. a8 a visitor to Elba) with a great and lively interest. 
And your son also; my feelings towards him will never 
change. Keep well, don’t worry, think kindly of me and 
never doubt me. N. 
“ April 16th.” 
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WHILE Josephine continued to entertain daily the 
conquerors of Napoleon, Alexander, Frederick 
William, Bernadotte and the others, and busied her- 
self to establish relations with Louis XVIII,* Marie 
closed her house in Parts and travelled sadly into 
Italy with her son. The child was now four years 
old. He possessed golden hair and blue eyes, like 
the King of Rome, and displayed already a lively 
intelligence. They went in the first instance to 
Florence, passing thus very close to Louise who, 
at the time of their journey, was taking the waters 
at Aix. Louise still spoke of going to Elba, where 
Napoleon was anxiously awaiting her, but her voice 
was grown faint. Her father and Metternich had 
found means of changing her mind in the handsome 
form of Adam Albert, Count Neipperg, a man 
reputed irresistible to women im spite of the shield 
which he wore over his right eye. Neipperg had 
successfully negotiated the desertion from Napoleon 
of both Bernadotte and Murat. He hated Napoleon. 
He made love, very delicately, to Louise. It was 
the first taste she had enjoyed of gallantry in the 
grand manner; even if she was not fool enough 
to suppose that politics were wholly excluded she 
was woman enough to be charmed. 
* Note 184. 
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“Count Neipperg,” she wrote to her father, “is full 
of attention for me, and his way of doing things suits me 
perfectly.” 

“ My good Louise,” Napoleon wrote to her, “I need you, 
I want you. When may I expect you? Do hurry.” 


She went back to Vienna, to the Congress where 
Napoleon’s Empire was being divided up among 
his conquerors. She knew, more or less, that she 
remained a political counter and it is unfair to 
judge her from any other angle. She had never 
loved Napoleon deeply ; and she was beginning to 
love Neipperg deeply. Was she called upon to 
sacrifice herself a second time, this time in deftance 
of her father’s will and to the detriment of her 
native land? If she had married to save the State, 
might she not unmarry to help it ? 

Louise has been called callous and worthless. 
But Napoleon did not hold that view about her. On 
the contrary he understood fully and refrained from 
passing judgment. The basis of their marriage had 
disappeared ; was it to be expected that the 
marriage itself would survive? Hi he urged her to 
join him, that was a part of his policy, the policy 
which, as he hoped, would rescue France once more 
from the English and their agents, the Bourbons. 
He did not believe that Austria in her strength, 
would make a second surrender of her Archduchess. 

But he was hurt, nevertheless. The spectacle of 
his wife riding daily in the Prater with Neipperg 
might be explained easily enough in terms of her 
youth and of the trials she had endured. It could 
not be explained away. Europe saw, now, what 
her ancient monarchies thought of his kingship. 
Louise was the Princess whom the Ogre had stolen ; 
she played her part so convincingly, no doubt, 
because she believed in her part. And yet, on her 
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own showing, he had been a good husband to 
er. 

He had been a good husband, also, to Josephine. 
And yet every message from Paris told about her 
junketings with the kings, his enemies. Malmaison 
at the height of the Empire, had not welcomed 
so illustrious a company as now, almost every day, 
was gathered within its walls. Emperors and kings 
came there as well as hosts of princes and nobles.* 
Hortense, so his dispatches informed him, was to 
be Duchess de St. Lue at the court of King 
Louis XVII, and was prouder, already, of that 
honour than of the crown of Holland which he 
had set on her brow. Eugene spent his days with 
Alexander of Russia. As for Josephine herself, she 
was Madame de Beauharnais once more, of the old 
nobility of France. 

He set his teeth, saying that “ men are always 
and everywhere the same.” He had tried to wed 
the new Liberalism to the old civilization of Europe ; 
the guardians of that civilization, the kings and 
the priests, had misunderstood and condemned. 
They had taken the userer’s money in order to 
forge weapons for his destruction, and were falling 
now quickly into the usurer’s hands. The Roths- 
childs had come to Paris. They and their kind 
were on the way, also, to Vienna and Berlin and 
Moscow, and neither snow nor fire nor sword, 
famine nor pestilence would prevail to stay them. 
The day of reckoning for kings and priests and 
nobles, the officers of Christian civilization, was 
at hand; Liberalism was yoked to the chariot of 
Finance. 

He was iull of these ideas when his mother and 
his sister Pauline came to Elba. Letizia cherished 
already the thought which she was to express long 
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afterwards — namely: “I would rather be 
Napoleon’s mother than the greatest queen on 
earth,” and Pauline held the same view. Let 
Josephine flaunt her royalism at Malmaison, Louise 
her Hapsburg pride in Vienna, time would wither 
them and all they stood for not only because they 
had deserted the Emperor but also, a heavier guilt, 
because they had misunderstood him. Napoleon’s 
faith in his mission was unshaken, but this, never- 
theless, was balm to his spirit. If the women he 
had married had forsaken him, the woman who 
had given him birth stood by his side. 

A letter from Marie, asking leave to visit him 
with their son, reached him soon after the coming 
of his mother. Suddenly the intimate, personal 
faith in himself, which only a woman’s love can 
give to a man, was restored. Marie, who under- 
stood all, forgave all. Her love had endured his 
politics, and outlived his greatness. It had asked 
nothing in exchange for all that it had bestowed. 
It was the proof that he, the man, was lovable, so 
lovable that she of whom he had openly, and even 
ruthlessly, made use to serve the ends of his states- 
manship, remained his friend when she had ceased 
to occupy any other position. He bade her come 
and set about, at once, preparing for her visit. 

And, immediately, the political man reasserted 
himself. He had made up his mind already that, 
sooner or later, the French would have need of him, 
For .he was their King, chosen by their election 
and anointed of God, whereas Louis XVIII had 
been thrust on them by the bayonets of the in- 
vader. But he must come back, bringing peace, 
so that-by a policy of reassurance he might begin 
his work aver again on new lines. It was for this 
reason that he had urged Louise to join him. 
Louise’s presence in Elba would be a gesture to 
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Europe, a promise of ultimate reconciliation not 
with Austria only, but with the world. Why should 
not Marie and her son play the parts of Louise and 
the King of Rome for the confounding of the 
enemies of France ? 

Napoleon knew, better perhaps than any other 
man of his time, that propaganda is the mother of 
opinion. [f the rumour ran that Louise and her 
son had visited Elba, no official denials from Vienna 
would killit. it would be assumed in France that 
Metternich and his master were hostile to the 
Bourbons and that consequently they would not 
oppose his own return tothethrone. Thus, the bad 
effect produced by Louise’s desertion of him would 
be counteracted. 

He had gone to live during the hot weather at 
the Hermitage of the Madonna of Marciana. It 
was a small house containing only four rooms on the 
ground floor; below the ground floor was a large 
cellar where dwelt the hermits. A tent had been 
pitched on a lawn that was almost completely shut 
in by chestnut trees ; in this tent, when he did not 
descend to the neighbouring villa where his mother 
and sister were living, he was accustomed to take 
his meals. A small stream flowed across the lawn 
and its banks were gay with flowers. 

It was here that he proposed to receive Marie. 
She had been instructed to come to Elba after the 
fall of night. He sent a coach and four, attended by 
three mounted officers to meet her.* When she 
stepped ashore these officers surrounded her and 
conducted her immediately to the carriage. They 
placed her son beside her and then helped her 
sister, who had accompanied her, to climb into 
the vehicle. Her brother, Colonel Laczinski, who 
was also of her party, mounted a fourth horse and 
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rode at the carriage door. He wore a Polish uniform 
but, in the moonlight, that fact was not easy to 
determine. The cavalcade moved away immediately, 
but not before curious eyes had remarked the im- 
pressive appearance of the coach and the fact that 
a young woman with a little boy, attended by 
another young woman and an officer of a foreign 
state, were the Emperor’s visitors. 

Napoleon awaited the carriage at Procchio. He 
was attended only by an aide-de-camp and his two 
mamelukes. He helped Marie and her son to alight 
and embraced them both. He ordered his servants 
to carry the child up to the Hermitage and followed 
himself on horseback, with Marie and her sister, 
who was eighteen years old. Colonel Laczinski,* 
and the French officers rode behind them. When 
they neared the house, on which the moon was 
shining, the Emperor turned to Marie: 

“Madame, voila mon palats,” he exclaimed. 

He conducted the two women to the house and 
then, himself, retired to the tent where a bed had 
been prepared for him. 

A storm blew up during the night with heavy 
rain, but the sun shone again in the morning. He 
woke early and sent for his valet, Marchand. Had 
the plan succeeded? Marchand told him that 
everybody in Porto-Ferrajo believed that his visitors 
were Marie Louise and the King of Rome. Napoleon 
immediately gave orders that Dr. Foureau, his 
personal medical attendant, who had accompanied 
him from Paris, was to be summoned. When the 
doctor appeared he sent him to the Hermitage to 
offer his services, in case Marie or her sister felt the 
worse for their journey. 

He himself dressed and came out of the tent. 
Marie’s son was playing on the lawn and he called 
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Foureau returned he asked him : 

“ Well, what do you think of this boy ? ” 

"Fhe King of Rome, sire, is big for his age.”’* 

Napoleon nodded without replying. The doctor 
went away. A moment later Marie and her sister 
appeared from the house, Marie as beantitul as 
ever; her sister beautiful, too, with her zéte d’ange 
of bright, golden hair. Servants brought a table 
and set it under the chestnut trees. Vhey sat 
down to a breakfast which Madame Mére had sent 
up to them from her villa. Afterwards Napoleon 
took Marie for a walk along the mountain-side and 
she learned that defeat and desertion by his friends 
had abated nothing of his faith in his cause or in 
himself. 

Her husband had died two months before; she 
knew that Josephine was dead, suddenly, in the 
middie of her junketings.t| They gazed out across 
the Italian sea, where the mountains of Corsica 
thrust up aggressively from the horizon. If they 
had travelled far, by ways widely different, they 
had come unscathed to this harbour. They had 
kept faith, paying the price of faith. Marie re- 
gretted no longer; she was passed beyond regret 
to that spiritual anchorage to which, inevitably, her 
love had brought her. She seems to have felt that, 
by his fall, Napoleon was removed farther away 
from her to an isolation that none might share. 
They were lovers no longer; and she did not seek 
that they should ever again be lovers. For their 
love had been woven by fate into the fabric of 
destiny. But they were comrades-in-arms, the 
champions of causes darkiy eclipsed, but not, as 
they believed, lost for ever. 

He was gay when they sat down to dinner under 
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the coo] trees. He disputed with her about her 
son, saying that the child must come to the table. 
He told them stories about his own childhood which 
were not, perhaps, meant to be taken too seriously. 
Marie’s son, at the end of one of these tales, ex- 
claimed in shocked tones : 

“But I never laugh at my mother.” 

Napoleon hugged him vigorously. 

* (Pest bien répondu,” he cried.* 

The shadows fell. Grooms appeared with the 
horses and the little cavalcade was re-formed. When 
they reached the shore, where the coach stood 
awaiting them, Napoleon picked up his son again and 
again clasped him in his arms. 

‘“* Farewell,” he cried, “ beloved child of my 
heart.” 

The carriage drove away. Marie was going to 
Naples to live on the lands he had given her.t He 
returned slowly to his home in the mountains. A 
few days later the millions of Frenchmen who were 
awaiting his return, gave thanks that the Empress 
had proved herself, after all, a good patriot and a 
loving wife. 

A month later he wrote to the Archduke 
Ferdinand Joseph, the Emperor Francis’s brother : 


“My Broruzer anp Very Dear Unc e, 

“ Having received no news from my wife since August Io, 
nor from my son for s:x months, I charge the Chevalier 
Colonna with this letter. I beg your Royal Highness to 
let me know whether J may send you a letter for the 
Empress every week and if you will forward me her replies 
and those of the Countess of Montesquion, my son’s gover- 
ness. [ flatter myself that, in spite of the events which 
have changed so many persons, your Royal Highness still 
preserves some friendship for me.” 

“One day,” wrote Meneval,J Marie Louise’s French 

*Note 190. tNote 191. IT Note gz. 
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gentleman-in-waiting and Napoleon’s former secretary, 
“on returning from her daily visit to the Imperial palace 
Marie Louise brought back a letter from the Emperor 
Napoleon which her father had given her. The Emperor 
complained of her silence and begged her to write him 
accounts of herself and her son. ... The Empress did 
not reply to this letter as she did not get permission to 
reply.” 


She did not want permission ; she loved Neipperg, 
and asked only to enter with him into possession of 
her Duchy of Parma. Now that Napoleon was 
safely out of the way, the treaty with him which 
promised her the Duchy was not being regarded 
very seriously, so she had to write begging letters 
to the Emperor Alexander (who had taken to 
strolling about Vienna arm in arm with Josephine’s 
son Eugéne) and King Frederick William of Prussia. 
She got her Duchy, but only on condition that she 
never wrote to Napoleon and never took his son 
with her into Italy.* 

Meanwhile, her husband was composing the 
proclamations he meant to issue when he returned 
to France. They declared that it was not France, 
but her foreign enemies, who had made Louis XVII 
king, and that Napoleon’s kingship which had 
come to him from God and from the people, 
belonged to him still. 


* Note 193. 
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Tue disappearance of Napoleon from France was 
the signal to the financiers to begin to try to get 
back the money they had lent during the War. 
Loans were called up and buying power everywhere, 
in consequence, collapsed. Merchants and pro- 
ducers found themselves with huge stocks of un- 
sellable goods on their hands. A financial panic 
swept across Europe.* 

The effect was to discount all the promises that 
prosperity would attend the downfall of the 
Corsican. Even in England people spoke regret- 
fully of the War as “‘ our best customer.” In France, 
where the financiers were now once more established, 
and where all forms of Government expenditure, 
including pensions to ex-soldiers, were being cut 
down, a wave of enthusiasm for the Emperor began 
to sweep the country. Napoleon, men said, had 
known how to protect them against the wolf-packs 
which had come galloping into Paris with 
Louis XVIII. 

It was this call for his help which made Napoleon 
decide to return from exile. Because he believed 
in his kingship, he believed that France, instructed 
now about the fate awaiting her at the hands of 
his enemies, would welcome him. He believed, 
too, that the Congress of Vienna had revealed to 

“ Note 194. 
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most of his enemies the sharp differences which 
existed between them and that, in consequence, 
they would no longer be so ready to unite against 
him. If they let him alone, he would devote him- 
self to the schemes he had in mind for the 
regeneration of France. 

These calculations were based, in the last issue, 
on a sense of duty. Nothing else, certainly, could 
have driven a man from safety and comparative 
comfort towards what, in the event of failure, was 
certain death. Napoleon, during his journey from 
Fontainebleu to the Mediterranean coast, had seen 
how violent were the passions which his enemies 
had aroused against him. He had encountered 
mobs thirsty for his blood and tasted the horror 
which the spectacle of undisciplined force always 
awakened in him.* The way to Paris was dark 
with menace. But his friends, his brothers-in-arms, 
were being punished because of him ; they expected 
that he would come again to their help. France 
was being punished and he was Emperor of the 
French. It behoved a King, surely, to go to the 
rescue of his people, no matter what the danger 
might be which threatened himself. 

He told his mother what was in his mind and 
bade her answer him, and that great-hearted old 
woman, though she trembled for his fate, urged 
him to go. They parted under the trees of his 
moonlit garden. On the next day he sailed for 
France in the Inconstant brig. He landed on 
Wednesday, March ist, 1815, in the Bay of Juan. 
At midnight his little force of 800 men, including 
his Polish lancers, marched on foot through Cannes. 
Dawn found it among the mountains going bravely, 
to the tinkle of cowbells under the herdsmen’s 
staring eyes. 

* Note 194. 
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“Our coming and our victory,” ran one of the proclama- 
tions, “* will march side by side. The eagle with the national 
colours will fly from steeple to steeple till it reaches the 
towers of Notre Dame.” 


Enthusiasm was quickened trom village to village, 
but the moment of crisis was deferred till Tuesday, 
March yth, 1815, when near Laffrey the fifth 
regiment of the line was encountered, drawn u 
across the road. The officers of King Louis XVIII 
gave the order to present arms. Napoleon dis- 
mounted. He went forward alone. The soldiers 
of the king saw the legendary profile, the old grey 
coat, the scarlet of the legion of honour. They 
held their breath. A strong voice rang out : 

** Soldiers of the sth, de you recognize me?” 

There was a moment of silence. The ranks 
wavered, broke. They ran to him, knelt, kissed 
his hands, his coat, his feet, the ground under his 
feet. A peasant rushed up and approached the 
Emperor crying : 

“Sire, they wish to chain us again to the soil. 
You come like the Angel of the Lord to deliver us.” 

‘ Everything is over,” Napoleon said to Bertrand 
and Drouot. “In ten days we shall be at the 
Tuileries.” 

He was only three days out in his reckoning. 
Lyons received him on the toth; on the 18th he 
was at Fontainebleu; his entry into Paris was 
made on the 2oth, the fourth anniversary of the 
birthday of the King of Rome.* 

Next day he presented his heroic band, which 
included the Polish lancers, who had accompanied 
him to Elba, to the army and the people, and set 
about, at once, organizing the defences of France. 
At the same time he addressed a message of peace 
to all his enemies. The storm centre moved, 

* Note 196. 
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immediately, from Paris to Vienna, from the 
returned Emperor to the Empress who had not 
returned. What would Louise do? She was 
lunching and dining every day with Neipperg while 
the Congress dances filled the old capital with their 
music. 

Alexander of Russia, who had been quarrelling 
with Austria about Poland almost as bitterly as 
he had quarreiled with Napoleon, called on Louise 
and made it clear that, if she wished to rejoin her 
husband, he was ready to help her *—and this 
in spite of the declaration of outlawry of Napoleon 
which, in common with the other kings, he had 
just signed.t Louise told him that in no circum- 
stances whatever would she return to France. She 
issued an appeal to the Allied powers asking for 
their protection for herself and her son. The hope 
of peace was extinguished. 

Marie Walewska, meanwhile, was hurrying back 
from Italy to Pans, proud of the fact that her 
fellow-countrymen had played so worthy a part in 
the drama of Elba. She reached the capital, with 
her son, before the end of March and was im- 
mediately and publicly presented to the Emperor. 
She found him gloomy beneath his appearance of 
confidence, for his friends were not many. He had 
allowed Hortense, Josephine’s daughter, to play 
the part of his official hostess, but only after he had 
told her that he resented her acceptance of a duchy 
from Louis XVIII. Obviously he doubted her 
good faith. Marie learned with a sinking heart 
that his position was similar, on a small scale, to 
that which he had occupied before the Russian 
Campaign, in 1812. If he refused to fight he would 
be overwhelmed, for the kings had 1,000,000 men 
under arms. War, on the other hand, offered but 

“Note 197. Tt Note 198. 
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little hope of success. Once again he was relying on 
Poland to hamper and impede the march of the 
Russians against him. She served him both publicly 
and privately, adding by her beauty to the 
diminished glory of his Court and calling on her 
fellow-countrymen to help him. He rewarded 
her by promising the restoration of Poland in his 
proclamation to his soldiers on the eve of the 
aterloo campaign. 

When he returned to Paris, after Waterloo, she 
was with him once more and she iollowed him to 
Malmaison. She spent a short time alone with him 
in his cabinet in that house of memories and when 
she emerged, leading her son by the hand, she was 
weeping so bitterly that it was generally believed 
she had offered to accompany him out of France. 
Hortense invited her to lunch so that she might 
have time to dry her tears.* 

If she did make such an offer his refusal must 
have revealed to her, finally, how complete was his 
isolation, now, from all human contacts. Thanks to 
the return from Elba every king in Europe knew 
at last that his kingship was real and that, in con- 
sequence, he must be sent to the ends of the earth, 
lest, once more, his people called him. 


* Note 199. 
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St. Herena expresses for all time this belief that 
Napoleon’s kingship was genuine and that such a 
kingship constitutes the most deadly of all threats 
to the usurer’s power. Like Prometheus this man 
had brought fire from heaven in the shape of a 
system of finance designed to serve the needs of 
men and women. A rock among the lonely seas 
kept in unceasing vigil by the fleet of England, 
battalions of foot soldiers, companies of artillery, 
spies, commissioners, petty officials, limits, boun- 
daries, even shuttered windows—all these were too 
little safe to hold and hide him from the world. 


“Our situation here,” he said one day with a smile,* 
““may even have its attractions. The universe is looking 
at us. We remain the martyrs of an immortal Cause; 
millions of men weep for us, the fatherland sighs and glory 
is in mourning. We struggle here against the oppression 
of the gods and the longings of the nations are for us. . . . 
Adversity was wanting to my career. If I had died on the 
throne amid the clouds of my omnipotence I should have 
remained a problem for many men; to-day thanks to mis- 
fortune, they can judge of me naked as I am.” 


He was right, but not in the sense which he in- 
tended. The nations, as soon as he disappeared 
from the scene, were conscripted for the service of 
the new industrialism while their masters were 

* Note 200. 
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busy in restoring the gold standard, that is to say 
in depriving Europe of nearly half its buying-power, 
so as to make the other half more valuable. This 
process is attended, always, by bankruptcy, un- 
employment riots and despair, Those who suffered 
were bidden to realize that the real author of their 
anguish was Napoleon. The naked and the hungry 
hurled their curses across the sea at the one man 
who would, if he could, have saved them from such 
affliction. 

The Emperor’s name, indeed, stank in the nostrils 
of men. Thousands of writers and orators expended 
themselves to cover it with infamy so that it might 
never again be spoken except with shuddering. 

Few there were, among all those who had known 
him, who found strength enough to resist this 
propaganda. But Marie was one. When, with 
blind and swollen eyes, she drove away from Mal- 
maison, her final verdict on Napoleon had been 
achieved. He was the man she had loved and lost 
out of her heart so that he might be held for ever 
it her soul. So far as she was concerned he was 
dead and was alive again, an immortal spirit with 
which, for ever, her own spirit would somehow be 
joined, but away from which all her earthly desires 
had fallen. She travelled to Paris and remained 
there while the Allied armies were entering into 
possession. She visited Madame Mére and found 
that noble old woman without protection against 
the dangers which everywhere surrounded her. 
She demanded audience of the Emperor Alexander 
to plead the cause of Napoleon’s mother. Alexander 
heard her with a shrug of his shoulders, 

* Why,” he asked laconically, ‘“‘ would you have 
me mix myself up further with that family ?” * 

When the Bonapartes were all gone away, she 

* Note 201, 
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travelled into Belgium. Her heart was healed, for 
Napoleon had become for her a part of that religious 
life to which she had returned. Beholding him, 
far away, on his rock, she saw a being among the 
greatest of the sons of men. In the year 1816, at 
Liége, she met again a soldier she had known in 
Paris, whose devotion to the Emperor had been 
scarcely less ively than her own devotion and whose 
feelings towards him were her feelings. This was 
General Count Ornano,* a Corsican and Napoleon’s 
cousin, formerly Colonel of the Dragoon Guards, 
and one of the bravest and most distinguished 
officers of the Grand Army. They were married 
soon afterwards.t A year later, on June gth, 1817, 
Marie gave birth to a child. Her husband, mean- 
while, had got leave to return to Paris. They 
travelled to that city, to live in the house which 
Napoleon had given her in the rue de la Victoire. 
There, on December 15th, 1817, very suddenly, 
she died. 

Napoleon heard about her marrage. His com- 
panions at St. Helena observed that the news 
occasioned him distress. He was silent during the 


whole of the day on which he heard it. 


*Note zoz. tT Note 203. 
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Note 1. The details of this first meeting between Napoleon 
and Madame Walewska are given by Masson in his Mapoleon 
tt des Femmes. Masson had access to a great deal of material, 
the sources of which he does not disclose, His preat reputation 
as the most painstaking of the historians of Napoleon and his 
family give to everything he wrote a special importance. 


Note z. ‘There is a reference to this speech in The Last Love of 
an Enperor by the Princesse de Chimay, who heard an account 
ef it from Count Walewski, Marie’s son. The circumstances 
described by Count Walewski do not tally with Masson’s account ; 
but there are many versions of the story. 


Note 3. Then, as now, Poland looked chiefly to France for 
deliverance. From the beginning of his career, Napoleon 
excited the lively interest of the Polish patriots, many of whom 
volunteered to fight in his armies, 


Note 4, Another version says that it was Marie’s mother who 


fell ill becanse of her daughter’s reluctance to marry Count 
Anastase. 


Note §. Various collections of the authentic letters of Napoleon 
to Josephine have been made—for there are a number of spurious 
letters which are well-known to students. The best English 
work on Napoleon’s letters to Josephine is that of H. F. Hall 
(Dent}, which is carefully annotated and to which the author 
acknowledges his debt. 


Note 6, Josephine was more or less forced upon her first husband, 
Alexandre de Beauharnais, by her aunt, Madame Renaudin, 
who was Alexandre’s father’s mistress. See the author’s 
Fosephine, the Portratt of a Woman (Eyre & Spottiswoode). 


Note 7, To Las Cases at St. Helena. (Afemorial.) 


Note 8. Queen Hortense in her Memotres (an English translation 
of which was published recently by Butterworth) describes 
her mother’s methods, thongh in such a way as to suggest that 
Josephine suffered a great deal. But see The Wife of General 
Bonaparte, by ‘Turquan; Barras’s Mématres; the Mémoires 
of the Duchesse d’Abrantes; and, indeed, most of the memoirs 


of the period. 
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Note g. The history of this girl is told by Masson, Napoleon et 
les Femmes, and by Queen Hortense, Méemotres, There are 
other references to it. 


Note Ico. Madame Campan was a lady-in-waiting to Marie. 
Antoinette. Under the Directory she opened an academy for 
gitls of gentle birth and it became the most famous girls’ school 
in Europe. Josephine sent Hortense there and among other 
pupils were Caroline Bonaparte and Madame Lavalette (Emilie 
de Beanharnais). 


Note 11. Pitt had 2 standing offer to give £1,250,000 annually 
to any power promising to keep 100,000 men In the field against 
France. These subsidies were continued for a time after Pitt's 
death. But when Napoleon began to extract them from his 
defeated enetnies in the form of indemnities the desire to fend 
grew less. 


Note 1z. Hortense mentions this in her Afémoires, saying, how- 
ever, that the discovery was made by Napoleon himself. 


Note 13. ‘The industrial age was beginning. In England the 
expansion was being financed by loans from the banks which 
were contingent on the earning of large profits. When profits 
fell off, the loans were called up, wages fell and terrible misery 
and destitution followed. See the Life of Robert Oscen, by 
G. D. H. Cole, and the writings of Owen. 


Note 14. In the “ Baltic Exchange,” London still preserves the 
memory of this wheat trade by which England lived. A study 
of English trade with Russia and of the trade treaties made 
with that country explains amply, and fully justifies, the Con- 
tinental System on the one hand, and the Continental Blockade 
on the other, It was in the Baltic that the struggle with 
Napoleon was decided, 


Note 15. Born in Paris on December 13th, 1806, in the me de 
la Victoire, Napoleon’s mother, at his request, visited Eléanore, 
Masson thinks that Napoleon accepted the child as his own, but 
this is disproved both by Hortense’s statement and by the fact 
that, before he left Malmaison for the last time, the Emperor 
called attention with some surprise to the resemblance between 
the boy and his son by Marie Lowise. It seems almost certain 
that the boy was his son. He was called Léon and created a 
count, He was known as Count Léon, played a part in the 
Second Empire, but turned out a ne’er-do-well and something 
of 2 rascal, 


Note 16. Masson: Napeléon et les Femmes. 
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Note 17. Vandal’s great work in three volumes: MNapoldon et 
Alexandre I, should be consulted for a full account of these 
jealousies. There is no English translation. 


Note 18. Most of Napoleon’s letters to Marie have been lost, 
and none of her letters ta him are extant. He did not, apparently, 
keep letters fram women because very few of Josephine’s letters 
remain. 


Note 1g. The identity of this girl is not certainly known, though 
Masson discusses a possible name. 


Note zo. Masson: Napoléon et les Femmes. 


Note 21. Masson inclines to the view that she did not leve 
Napoleon. But the evidence of other witnesses contradicts 
him-—~for example, Constant, Napoleon's valet; the evidence 
of her son, Count Walewski, is unequivocal that she adored 


Napoleon. 
Note 22. Masson: Napelfon et les Femines. 
Note 23. Constant: Mémoires, Vol, IIT. 


Note 24. Masson gives this and the other letters, and Hill has 
translations of them im his Notes. The present author has 
made his own translations. 


Note 25. There are various accounts of Marie’s surrender, 
That given in the text seems to the present author to come as 
near to the truth as is posszble, 


Note 26. Count Anastase behaved very well after his wife had 
informed him about her relations with Napoleon, It was 
almost certainly at his request that his sisters befriended and 
helped the girl, Husband and wife did not again resume 
relations. 

Note 27. The statement has been made that Napoleon never 
discussed politics with any woman except his mother. But 
the evidence in the case of Marie, points to a different conclusion. 
Almost from the first she was made use of by the French Emperor 
as 2 go-between with the Poles and appears to have been admitted 
to a full understanding of Napoleon’s policy, as indeed was 
essential to her success. Various incidents and writers quoted 
by Vandal (Napelten et Alexandre D) show that her part was that 


of an unofficial ambassador. 


Note 28. Constant: Mémorres, Vol. II, p. 272. No woman 
not in love would have spoken in this fashion. Count Walewski 
(Marie's son by Napoleon) said that she was deeply in love 
with his father. 


Note 29. Constant: Mémoires, Vol, III, p. 273. 
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Note 30. The old Poland was cursed with that unhappy political 
device an elective monarchy. The kings were elected by the 
nobles, who were divided into parties each of which was 
dependent on money-lenders, who were the real rulers. 
The old Poland had been a land of millionaires and paupers. 
The Polish money-lenders had many links with the City of 
Londen and were generally hostile to Napoleon. 


Note 31. Masson makes this point, 


Note 32. Hortense, M¢meires, There are several references, all 
bitter, to “‘ the Polish Charmer.” 


Note 33. Josephine constantly made use of this expression, 
Napoleon told Lucien (Lucten Bonaparte, by Jung) that Josephine 
was not nearly so easy-going and good natured as was supposed, 
a fact of which Lucien was well aware. 


Note 34. Thiers is the historian who renders the fullest justice 
to Napoleon’s wonderful performance, istry of the Consulate 
and Empire (English translation). 


Note 35. See Vandal: Mapoléon et Alexandre I, Vol. 1. 


Note 36. Joseph recounts this statement in his Mémotres and it ts 
quoted at length by Masson: Napolton ef sa Famille (thirteen 
volumes). 


Note 37. Talleyrand’s financial dealings have never been cleared 
up. He himself burned all his papers. On the other hand, 
his letter to Madame de Staé] threatening to blow out his brains 
if she did not find him a post under the Directory (because he 
was wholly penniless}, makes it certain that his Immense fortune 
was acquired after he became Foreign Minister to Barras 
(Madame de Staél, who had been his mistress, having secured 
this post for him}. ‘That he was in close touch with the great 
international financial interests 1s certain. 


Note 38. It was little more than a big farmhouse. 

Note 39. To Lucienin Italy, (Lucien Bonaparte et ses Mémoires, 
by Jung.) 

Note 40, Life of Robert Owen, by G. D. H. Cole. 

Note qi. Constant: Afémoires, Vol. III, p. 270, 


Note 42. Metternich in his Mémoires states frankly that, from 
the moment when he came to Paris as Austrian Ambassador, 
he had only one object—namely, the ruin of Napoleon. He 
pursued this object with an unrelenting perseverance. 


Note 43. Fouché’s financial dealings are nearly as obscure aa 
those of Talleyrand. But it 1s certain that this man was in 
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abject poverty after the fall of Robespierre, when it is said he 
became a swineherd. (See Madelin: Fouche.) He quickly 
became « millionaire. That he too had relations with Inter- 
national Finance is certain—witness his friendship with the 
rascally banker Durand and with Madame de Staél. Fouché 
boasted that he paid Josephine a pension to spy on Napoleon 
for him and this story is almost certainly true, 


Note 44. It was the philosophy of “rights” instead of duties. 
It denied Christianity and, by implication, Monarchy and 
asserted the Sovereignty of the People, that is to say, of the 
dominant political party. It was, and is, the doctrine of 
International Finance, and one of its earliest sponsors was the 
Swiss banker, Jacques Necker, Madame de Staél’s father, who, 
more than any other man, helped to bring about the French 
Revolution—see the present author’s Germazne de Staél and 


Monarchy and Money Power. 

Note 45. Madame de Staél to Lecretelle (LecreteHe’s Testament 
poslosophique et litteraire, Vol. Ul, p. 74). 

Note 46, See Paul Gautier: Napoléon et Madame de Siaél and 


the Lettres Ineditdes of Napoleon, collected by Lecestre and 
translated by Lady Mary Lloyd. 


Note 47, Metternich: Mémoires. 

Note 48. Masson: Napoldan et les Femmes, 
Note 49. Masson: Napoléon et les Femmes. 
Note 50. Masson: Napolton et es Femmes. 


Note 51. This was not the official reason given for the rupture 
of the peace of Amiens, but it was the true reason. England 
saw, in the presence of French troops in Holland, a threat to 
her trade with that country and with the Baltic. The whole 
financial system of London was built on the export trade to 
Europe which Napoleon’s system of tariffs threatened and which 
his refusal to contract any loans seemed likely to discredit by 
making France more prosperous than England. 


Note §2. See Vandal: Napolden et Alexandre I, Vol. 1. 


Note 53. G. Leveson-Gower to Canning, No. I, 17/6/07. F.O., 
Russia, 65/69. 


Note 54. Napoleon and England, by Coquelle, quoted from 
Archives Nationales, A.F,, 1V, 1672. 


Note 55. See Butterfield: The Peace Tactics of Napoleon, 
1806-1808, p. 41. 
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Note §6, There is good reason to think that the French Ex- 
pedition to help the American Colonists under Washington 
was largely financed in London. The Waterloo campaign, 
on Napoleon’s own showing, was conducted by him with a 
loan from London. Gourgaud: St. Helena Journal, 

Note 57. The philospher La Harpe, and the Pole Adam 
Czartoryski, were his teachers. Both were advanced Liberals. 
Note 58. Paul quarrelled with England because the Knights of 
Malta appealed to him to restore them to their island which 
England had annexed. A “heretic” thus became the chief 
champion of a Catholic Order against other “ heretics.” From 
this quarrel Paul advanced to a demand that England should 

share the sovereignty of the seas with other peoples. 


Note §9. Butterfield: Peace Tactics of Napoleon, p, 264. 

Note 60. Feavearyear: The Pound Sierfing, p. 179. 

Note 61. Feavearyear: The Pound Steriing, p. 180. 

Note 62. Butterfield: Peace Tactics of Napoleon, pp. 96-97. 

Note 63. Masson: Napoléon et les Femmes. 

Note 64. Masson: MNapeldon et fes Femmes. Masson seems to 
think that the phrase,“ I know you don’t really love me,” is to 
be taken literally. This is not the present writer’s view. 

Note 65. Hortense: Afémoztres, 

Note 66. Las Cases: Memorial. 

Note 67. In the present writer's Forephine a full account is 
given of this intrigue. See also Madelin: Foxeche ; and Masson : 
Josephine Impératrice and Fosephine Repudiée. 

Note 68. Metternich: Mémoires. 

Note 69. Hortense: Mémoires (English translation), Vol. IT, 
pp. 182-183. 

Note 70. Hortense: Mémoires (English translation), Vol. I, 
Pp. 183. 

Note 71. Hortense: Mfemerres (English translation), Vol. I, 
p. 184. 

Note 72, Madame de Staél’s activities are described in the 
writer's Germaine de Staéi which is the only English life of her. 
See also her letters to Henrt Metrtre and her Considerations. 

Note 73. Quoted by Coquelle: “ Napoleon and England,” irom 
the long article in the Mantteur. 

Note 74. Alopens to the Czar Alexandre, F. de Martens : Reeweil 
des Trattese et Conventions conclus par fa Russie, Vol. XI, 
PPp- 147-149. 
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Note 75. Masson: Napoléon et les Femmes. 


Note 76. Turquan’s book on The Sisters of Napoleon gives a clear 
account of Pauline’s life. See also Masson: Napoleon ¢¢ ta 
Famille, 


Note 77. Pauline’s letters to Fréron have been preserved. They 
express a passionate Jove. 


Note 78. Hortense mentions Josephine’s interest in Marie, 
Josephine was bitterly jealous at all times. Thus, Napoleon 
said to Hortense on another occasion: ‘Your mother’s 
jealousies make me look ridiculous to everyone.” Hortense 
adds: “ I was the daily witness of painful scenes, for my mother’s 
reproaches wearied Napoleon. He lost his temper. She wept 

~ to the ladies who consoled her and told everybody the reason 
for her tears. ‘The Emperor was represented as a dangerous, 
immoral man, and when these reports came back to him his 
anger burst forth anew.” 


Note 79. Hill (Letters of Napoleon to Fosephine, p. 253) says: 
“She (Marie) came to Paris where she was very kindly treated 
by Josephine, who having once seen her found in her no rival 
but an enthusiastic patriot.” 

Note 80, [Las Cases; Memorial, 


Note 81. ‘Thiers gives a clear account of all these events (History 
of tbe Consulate and Empire). 


Note 82. Hortense: Mémoires (English translation), Vol. I, 
p- 196. 
Note 83. See Thiers: Mistery of the Consulate and Empire. 


Note 84. Hortense: Mémoires (English translation), Vol. I, p.197. 


Note 85. Metternich: Nachgel Papidre, Vol, Il, pp. 255, 264, 
317. 
Note 86. Las Cases: Memoria. 


Note 87. Madame d’Abrantes (Af4meaires) describes how 
Napoleon’s mother reached the conclusion that Josephine was 
associating with foreign spies. 


Note 88. The details of this conspiracy were hushed up—tfor 
obvious reasons. But Passquier in his Mémoires (Vol. I, p. 354) 
says that Eugéne de Beauharnais intercepted a letter from 
Caroline Murat—who was in close touch with Metternich—to 
her husband in Naples. Caroline hoped to see her husband 
replace her brother on the French throne, Larrey (Madame 
Mére) hints that Napoleon’s mother warned her son. Marie 
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was also in communication with him, He must have had 
warnings from many different sources. 


Note 8g. Ata later period (1814) Talleyrand declared that the 
choice of a ruler for France lay between ‘“ Napoleon or the 
Bourbons,” adding: ‘‘ Anything else is an intreague.” 


Note go. Meneval: Mémesres, Vol. II, p. 199. 

Note gt. One of the unpublished letters which were edited by 
Lecestre. (Lettres fuedtiée.) 

Note 92. Lettres fnedttde. 

Note 93. Lztives Ineditée. 

Note 94. Lettres Inedtiér. 

Note 95. Lettres Ineditée. 

Note 96. Letirves Ineditée. 

Note 97. Letires inediiée. 

Note 98. Letires Ineditée. 

Note 99. Constant: Mémoires, Vol. I], p. 270. 

Note roo. Lettres Ineditée. 

Note 101. The room he occupied at Schoenbriinn was occupied 


afterwards by his son, the King of Rome, when he lay dying of 
consumption, ‘The King of Rome actually died in the room. 


Note 102, Lettres Ineditec. 
Note 103. Lettres Ineditée, 
Note 104. Lettres Inedttée, 


Note 105. The Austrian paper was accepted by the financiers 
whe had equipped the army. By depreciating it, Napoleon 
punished these people severely. 


Note 106. Lettres Inedii¢e. 


Note 107. Marie remained very devout and certainly suffered a 
great deal on this account. 


Note 168. Madame d’Abrantes recounts in her Mémoires : “ I 
wished to excuse the Empress. But Madame Letizia (Napoleon's 
mother} ordered me to be silent, saying: ‘Enough! I only 
hape the Emperor will have courage this time to carry through 
what not only France but Europe expects. His divorce is a4 
necessity.” Madame spoke this jast word with an emphasis 
and a conviction which showed me that the Empress Josephine 
was lost.” (A person known to be a spy had been discovered 
in Josephine’s apartments.) 
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Note tog. That hopes of 4 rising in La Vendée had been enter- 
tained is clear. The Faubourg St. Germain was showing its 
old activity. General Rapp (Mémoires) states that “on his 
arrival in (Strasburg) he (Napoleon) received dispatches which 
apain excited his displeasure against the Faubourg St. Germain.” 
Rapp travelled with him. 


Note 110, Hortense: Mé¢moiyes (English translation), Vol. I, 
p. 208. Sle says: “ ‘The Emperor arrived at Fontainebleu and 
sent us word to Join him there. My mother instead of being 
delighted felt her heart sink.” This, as Napoleon’s letter to 
Josephine shows, is inaccurate. The message was sent several 
days before his arrival. Hortense adds that Napoleon received 
Josephine “ pretry well.” His words on greeting her were; 
‘* And so you are come, Madame, It is time. I was fust going 
to leave for §t. Cloud.” Josephine burst into tears. 


Note 111. Champagny 4 Canlaincourt, October 14th, 1809. 
This letter has been used very often to show how false Napoleon’s 
professions to the Poles really were. It is only when the presence 
of Marie beside him is recalled, and when the true nature of 
the political sttuation is understood, that the letter can be seen 
for what 1t was-——namely, an assurance that, if Alexander moved 
a step towards England, Poland certainly would be restored 
though on very difterent lines from the old Poland. ‘The 
letter was a threat backed by the fact that the Duchy of Warsaw 
had just been increased by a large slice of Austrian Poland, by 
Marie’s presence at Schoenbrtinn and by the protest which 
Napoleon had uttered against the failure of Russia to give any 
help during the recent campaign. The object of the letter was 
to safeguard the Continental System. 


Note 112. Champagny 2 Caulaincourt, November 7th, 1809. 


Note 113, Champagny 4 Caulaincourt, November 22nd, 1809. 
This letter was published for the first time by Vandal in his 
Napeldon et Alexandre I. Tt is in the Russian archives. 


Note 114. Bausset: Afémoires, Vol. I, pp. 369, 374. 


Note 115. Hortense: Mémoires (Enghsh translation), Vol. I, 
p. 210. 


Note 116. Hortense: Afémorres (English translation), Vol, I, 
p. 214. 

Note 117. This carriage may still be seen at Malmaison. 

Note 118. See Note 111. 

Note 119. The text of this treaty is in the Correspondance of 
Napoleon, Val. XX, pp. 171, 172. 
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Note 120. Thiers gives a full account of this Council G¥rstory 
of the Consulate and Empire), It is mentioned in many of the 
Afémotres, e.g., Talleyrand, Mollien, de Bassano, etc. (See also 
Vandal: Napoléon et Alexandre I.) 


Note 121, Mémoires de la Comtesse Edling, p. 193, daprés un 
récit du Prince Eugene. 


Note ¥2z, Mémoires de la Gomiesse Ediding, p. 194. 

Note 123. Champagny a Caulaincourt, February, 18t0. 

Note 124. Kourakine 4 Champagny, Archiver des affaires 
étrangéres, Rusite, 1810. 

Note 125. Correspondance 16178. 

Note 126, Joseph de Maistre: Correspondance, Vol. UI, p. 406. 

Note 127. Feavearyear: The Pound Sterling, p. 127. 

Note 128. A full account of these negotiations is piven by 
Coquelle in his Napoleon and England. 

Note 12g. Coquelle: Napoleon and England, p. 217. 

Note 130. Coquelle: Napoleon and Engiand, p. 221. 

Note 131. F. O. R. England: Correspondence, Vol. 605, fols. 20 
and 21. Archives Nationales A. Fiv, 1674. 


Note 132. A very careful and completely convincing account of 
these negattations is given by Vandal: Napoldon et Alexandre J, 
Vol. ED and IIT. 


Note 133. Czartoryski: Af¢motres, Vol. IT, p. 225. 


Note 134. See the series of articles in the Correspondance de 


Napoléan, Vol. XX, p. 177-178, ef note. 
Note 135. Vandal: Nepoléon et Alexandre I, Vol. Il, p. 344 


et seg. 
Note 136. Lettres Inedites, 
Note 137. Lettres Inediteée. 


Note 138. They were nicknamed by the Parisians: “ The 
Black Cardinals,” 


Note 139. Metternich: Aémoires, Vol. II, p. 329. 


Note igo. Correspondence 16180. In this letter the true character 
of the assurances about Poland, namely, their character as 
warnings, is made plain. 


Note 141. R.G, Hawtrey: Currency and Credit, p. 278. 
Note 142. Letires Inedti¢e, 
Note 143. Lettres Ineditde. 
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Note 144. Letires Inedites, 

Note 145. Lettres Ineditée, 

Note 146. Lettres Ineditée. 

Note 147. Lettres Ineditée. 

Note 148. Correspondence 161B1. 

Note 149. Masson: Napolfon et ies Femmes. 

Note 150, Archives des affaires ¢trangéres : Pologne, Vol. I, p. 326. 

Note 151. The popular idea that Desirée Clary jilted Napoleon 
has been effectively disproved by Masson (Napoldon et sa Familie). 

Note 1§2. Metternich: Afé4notres, Vol. I, p. 109, 


Note 153. Champagny a Caulaincourt, October 16th, 1810. Cf, 
Correspondence 17040 and 17041. 


Note 154. Champagny 4 Caulaincourt, October 23rd, 1810. 


Note 1§§. Letter of Alexander quoted in Czartoryski : Aféimotres, 
Vol. H, pp. 248-253. 


Note 156. Tchernitchef, February, 1811, p. 147. 


Note 157. Archives des affaires ¢trangéres, Russiz, p. 152. 
Note 158. Correspondence 17395. 
Note 15g. Masson: Napoléon et les Femmes. 


Note 160. The King of Rome’s palace was to have stood where 
the Trocadero now stands. 


Note 161, Hortense gives a vivid picture of Napoleon’s fondness 
for her child. The child loved him and called him “ Uncle 
Bibiche.” ‘They used to make expeditions together to feed the 
gazelles in the park of St, Cloud. 


Note 162. Correspondence 17496. 


Note 163. Vandal: Napoléon et Alexandre J gives this conversa- 
tion at great length, saying that it 1s derived from unpublished 
records the exact source of which he cannot disclose, 


Note 164. See Passquier, AMématres. 
Note 165. See Madame de Staél 4 Henri Metster, a collection of 


letters. 


Note 166. Caerrespondence 17832. 


Note 167. See the article on Rothschild in Magnificent Money 
Makers and various histories of the family, 


Note 168, Masson: Napoldon et des Femmes, 
Note 169. Masson: Napolfon et les Femmes. 
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Note 170, This decree is given in full by Masson: Napsleon ef 
des Femmes, 


Note 171. It is known that Napoleon took with him on his 
Russian campaign a closed van containing what was supposed 
to be his Regalia. But the French Regalia did not leave Parts, 
The idea has been suggested by several writers that he meant 
to have himself crawned “‘ Emperor of the West’ at Moscow. 
A much more probable idea is that, after defeating Alexander, 
he meant to have himself crowned King of Poland at Warsaw, 
In that case his heir would, probably, have been his Polish son. 


Note 172. Afontteur, May 1oth, 1812, 
Note 173. Hortense: Azémotres, Vol. HI, p. 27. 


Note 174. Mémoires de Mme. Durand, p. 140. Letter of the 
duc de Bassano to Otto, May 27th, 1812. 


Note 175. Le Fournal de Castellane, Vol. I, p. o§ et seg. 
Note 176. Vandal: Napoleon et Alexandre I, Vol. UiI—a full 


account is given here of the instructions to de Pradt, who, for 
the rest, was a bungler and a rascal, The post he held had 
been intended originally for Talleyrand, 


Note 177. Masson: Mapoléan ef ies Femmes. 


Note 178, Almost all the historians of Napoleon overlook this 
point because they have failed to grasp the fAxancial situation. 
English trade and commerce could not, of course, have been 
destroyed by the Continental System. ‘The historians see that 
and marvel at Napoleon’s stupidity. What they have not seen 
is that during all this period English politics were dominated 
by the financiers of the City of London. Peace was possible 
only if finance as opposed to commerce could be compelled to 
make it, Finance wonld have made peace if the continuation of 
the war had seemed likely to threaten its stranglehold on govern- 
ment, for finance is actuated only by selfish motives, never by 
motives of patriotism. Napoleon fought to the end because 
there is in fact no compromise between the ideals he represented 
and the system which was opposed to him. 


Note 179. Masson: Napoléon et tes Femmes, 


Note 180. Hortense: Af4motres, Vol. I]. Hortense states that 
another letter, almost in the same words, was sent at the same 
time to Josephine. Hortense’s account of all these dealings 
was written with one eye on the Imperial Throne of France where, 
she hoped, her son would sit. Her object was to whitewash 
her mother and herself for the sake of the future Napoleon III. 
In spite of this she makes it clear how cordial were the relations 
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existing between all the Beauharnais and all the conquerors of 
Napoleon. 


Note 181. The case for Marie Louise was stated recently in 
Empress Innocence. Aubrey in his Ret de Rome also does justice 
to her. Masson, however, is the chief authority (Afarse Louise). 
He corrects the false impression of this rather stupid woman 
which has become so widespread. It is doubtful, however, if 
Louise ever intended to rejoin Napoleon. 


Note 182. The suicide story rests on flimsy evidence. It was 
said by Constant, his valet, that he swallowed some poison which 
he had carried on the Russian Campaign in case he was taken 
prisoner by the Cossacks, but that the poison had Jost its strength, 
and merely made him ilt. He was, however, in excellent health 
on the following morning and later actually defended himself 
against the sneer that he ought to have committed suicide by 
saying that he was not “a ruined gambler.” 


Note 183. Masson: Mapoldon et fer Femmes, Masson thinks 
that he knew she was in Fontaineblen but was too distressed 
to see her until after she had gone. His letter does not seem to 
accord with this view. 


Note 184. Both Hortense and Eugéne were received by 
Louis AVIII soon after his entry into Paris. Neither ever 
wrote to Napoleon at Elba, not even to tell him about the 
death of Josephine. 


Note 185. It is nécessary to go no farther than Hortense’s 
Afémoires to form an idea of the relationship existing between 
josephine and the victors of Leipzig. 


Note 186. All these details are given by Masson: Napol¢on et 
des Femmes. Other versions of the story have been offered by 
other writers. 


Note 187. Marie had two brothers in the Polish army. One of 
them greatly distinguished himself in the wars. 


Note 188. Napoleon’s sons seer to have borne a strong likeness 
to one another. Alexandre Walewski was described as closely 
resembling Isabey’s portraits of the King of Rome to whom also 
Eléanore’s son, Count Léon, bore a likeness. 


Note 189. Josephine died at Malmaison of diphtheria on the 
day on which she was to have entertained Alexander of Russia 
to dinner. Alexander had spent the previous day at Malmaison 
with Eugéne. 


Note 1go, Masson: Napoldon et fer Femmes. 
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Note Ig1. Murat had gone over to the Austrians and was wiping 
out all Napoleon’s gifts of land within his kingdom. But 
when Marie came to Naples her lands were granted to her. 


Note 192, Meneval: Mémoires. 


Note 193. Almost every article of the treaty with Napoleon waa 
broken. It promised him his wife and son. It promised his 
son the Duchy of Parma. It promised him 2 pension from 
Louis AVIIT. Of this pension he did not receive a penny. 


Note 194. Both RK. G, Hawtrey (Currency and Credit} and 
Feavearyear (The Pound Sterling) give some account of this 
financial panic. 


Note 195. Napoleon had a great horror of mobs and tended 
to lose his nerve when faced by them. He has been reviled 
for his cowardice in disguising himself on the way to Elba in 
an Austrian uniform: but if this action was taken out of fear 
it adds, surely, to the courage he displayed in returning. He 
avoided, it is true, the most hostile district, but he cannot have 
had any confidence that mobs would not be awaiting him at 
many of the places he must pass through between the Mediter- 
ranean coast and Paris. 

Note 196. This was deliberately planned. He had informed 
Louise about it by letter, On the same aight his son was 
taken from his bed at Schoenbriinn and shut up im the old palace 
in Vienna for preater safety. 

Note 197. Alexander was angry with England and Louis XVIII 
because Napoleon had sent him a copy of the secret treaty 
between these two which he had found in a drawer in the 
Tuileries. It was directed against Russia. 


Note 198. Talleyrand drew up this document. Those who 
signed it felt some regret later that they had acted so hastily. 
Note gg. Hortense: Mémoires (French edition), Vol. ITI, p. 35. 

Note 200. Las Cases: Memorial. 

Note 201. Hortense: Mémoires (French), Vol. IT, p. 61. 

Note 202, Masson (Napeleon et les Femmes) gives these particulars, 

Note 203. Evidence is not forthcoming in support of the idea 
that ir was at Napoleon’s requeat that Ornano married Marie. 
That, however, is possible for he suggested once to Gourgand 
that he should return to France and marry her. The thought 


that she was alone and unprotected seems to have caused him 
anxiety. 
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